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DORADO 


THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


About this Spanish Mission dwells 

The paper sound of paper bells; 

And if you listen closely you 

May hear their paper rapping too! 
This is the last scene we shall run, 
For now our paper mission’s done. 


WirH this scene of a Spanish 
Mission, our paper world-build- 
ing comes to an end —at least, 
insofar as we are concerned. For 
we have commissioned Ernest 
Watson to do a new Eldorado 
series for us. And this new series 
begins next month. Look for it! 

However, we hope youwill con- 
tinue to try these experiments in 
novel penoil practice. All you 
need, remember, are paper, scis- 
sors, paste, a bright light — and a 
complete range of Eldorado, the 
master drawing pencil. 

Making a paper world of your 
own can give you lots of fun, and 
lots of practice for the 1934 Scho- 
lastic-Eldorado Award, in which 
prizes of 


90 #25 %15 


and five prizes of $5 each will be 
given for the drawings that (1) 
show most originality, (2) best 
demonstrate pencil technique, and 
(3) have the approval of your 
drawing teacher. Get full details 
from the editors of this magazine. 
.. - Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Dept. 115-j, Jersey City, N. J. 
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“The Shean of Things To Com 


An Editorial 


T one o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, 
& January 4, 1940, a Polish Jew was riding 
in a train which had halted in the railroad 
station at Danzig. He had recently had 
some false teeth made, and this dental plate did not 
fit his mouth well. While struggling with it he 
opened his mouth wide, and, grimacing with discom- 
fort, turned his face to the car window. A Ger- 
man Nazi storm-trooper, standing on the platform, 
saw the Pole and thought he was making faces at 
him. With other Nazis he boarded the train to 
avenge the insult. A small riot ensued between the 
police and the passengers. Exasperated, the Nazi 
drew his revolver and shot the Jew dead. The ten- 
sion between Poland and Germany over the Polish 
Corridor, which had been growing ever since the 
accession of Hitler- in 1933, flamed into action. 
Within twenty-four hours Po- 
lish aviators had launched an 
air raid on Berlin. And thus 
began, according to H. G. 
Wells, the Last World War. 
Mr. Wells is our favorite 
speculator—and when we say 
speculator, we do not mean one 
who has made a killing in Wali 
Street. A good percentage of 
the sixty-five books he has 
written in the course of his 
tireless literary career have 
something to say about the 
future—romances of invention 
like The Time Machine; novels 
of men who dedicate their lives 
to revamping the world like 
The Research Magnificent; or his own ideas of 
Utopia. He rides his hobbies hard, and his books, 
as pure fiction, have suffered in consequence. Many 
people think him an amiable but boresome crank. 
But Mr. Wells has two great qualities that de- 
mand respect—an encyclopedic knowledge of every- 
thing from astrophysics to banking, and an exuber- 
ant imagination for possibilities that most people 
would miss entirely. A dozen years ago he gave us 
the amazing Outline of History—with all its faults, 
the best one-volume condensation yet produced. 
Now, in his latest book, The Shape of Things to 
Come (Macmillan) he has written a history of the 
next two centuries, as Wells believes it most likely 
to happen. And it is a terrifying, disastrous, and 





relentless future for the next forty years. Here is 
the Wellsian time-table: 

1933 onward: “The Age of Frustration”—a 
widening and intensifying of the “Hoover Slump” 
of 1929, the gradual breakdown of our economic 
system, the bankruptcy of governments, the decay 
of public services, education, research, health pro- 
tection, shipping, and communication, and the world- 
wide increase of gangsterism. One man—President 
Roosevelt [I—makes valiant efforts ‘to stop this dry 
rot with his “New Deal,” but the odds are too much 
for him. 

1938: Asiatic War. Japan, continuing her con- 
quest of China, precipitates an inconclusive naval 
war with the United States, but is ultimately over- 
whelmed by internal revolution, economic collapse, 
and the destruction of her armies in the interior. 

1940-50: European War, 
starting as separate conflicts 
between Germany and Poland 
and Yugoslavia and Italy, but 
France and Soviet Russia are 
eventually drawn in. With 
gas and aircraft at their peak 
of destructive efficiency, all war 
now becomes a question of ex- 
haustion. Civilian populations, 
even neutrals, suffer worse than 
the soldiers. All countries are 
honeycombed with revolt. 

1956: The Raid of the Germs. 
Weakened by war and economic 
collapse, the world succumbs to 
maculated fever, and eighteen 
months later emerges with one- 
half its population dead. The miserable survivors re- 
vert to anarchy and a barbaric scratching of the soil. 

How this wiping out of the civilization that we 
know: gives rise eventually to the “Modern State 
Fellowship,” the world conferences at Basra in 1965 
and 1978, the Air Dictatorship, and the Educa- 
tional Control, is a long story. But at last a mil- 
lennium of peace, plenty, and planning arrives. 

In this telescoped form, Wells’ history sounds 
silly and unreal. We can only say that he makes 
it for the most part brilliantly plausible, and that 
many sober, fact-minded observers of 1933 are trac- 
ing tendencies in our social order which might only 
too readily bear him out. Those who laugh at 
prophets of doom would do well to read this book. 
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CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Perkins 
Mr. PerxKins 
Miss Perkins 

A SrRaNGeER 
Apert WatTKINS 


SCENE 


A sitting-room in a small house in a 
London suburb. The window is in the 
wall to the left of the spectator and the 
door in the right half of the back wall. 
The furniture is ordinary. On the chim- 
ney-piece, to the right of the spectator, is 
a clock. The room is lit by electric light. 
It is some time after the evening meal. 
Mr. Perkins is reading a newspaper. Mrs. 
Perkins is darning a sock, and Miss Per- 
Kins is engaged upon a jigsaw puzzle. 


Mrs. Perxins: What I mean t’ say is 
that it’s not much fun for us. 

Mr. Perkins: All right, Ma. 

Miss Perkins: (Engaged on her puzzle) 
Bother! 

Mrs. Perxins: It makes a long evenin’ 
of it. Same every night. We ‘ave our tea 
and then we just set down till it’s time to 
go to bed. It’s not fair. 

Mr. Perxtns: Same for all of us. 

Mas. Perxrns: That it’s not. 

Mr. Perxins: Why isn’t it? 

Mrs. Perxtns: Do y’ or do y’ not go out 
o’ this ’ouse every mornin’ and spend the 
day out? 

Mr. Perxtns: It’d be a poor job for you 
if I didn’t. 

Mrs. Perxtns: I don’t say anything about 
that. I don’t interfere. 

Mr. Perkins: "Ow could y’ interfere? 

Miss Perxtns: Bother! 

Mrs. Perkins: Don’t interrup’ like that 
when me and your pa’s talkin’, Polly. 

Miss Perxrns: My name isn’t Polly. 

Mr. Perkins: What is it? 

Miss Perxtns: It’s Marie. 

Mr. Perxrns: Well, I’m blowed! 

Mrs. Perxtns: An’ why shouldn’t she 
*ave a bit of a change? She’s tired of bein’ 
Polly. 

Miss Perkins: I do think we might 
have a little more change. 

Mr. Perkins: Don’t you start. 

Miss Perkins: We might have gone out 
to the pictures tonight, as Mother said. 

Mr. Perxtns: Your young man might 
’ave come and found you out. 

Miss Perkins: You know he’s engaged 
in the evenings. 

Mr. Perxrns: Yes, and at what? 

Miss Perxrns: Never mind! 

Mrs. Perxrns: I do think, Polly, that he 
ought to be a bit more open with you. 
What does he do? , 

Mr. Perkins: Ay, what does Albert 
Watkins do? 


1“Cham” is a corruption of Khan, a title of 
royalty among the Tartars. The “Grand Khan” 
was the famous Kublai (1216-1294), founder of 
the Mongol dynasty in China. As here used, the 
title of course refers to any imaginary Eastern 
potentate. 








Miss Perkins: Never you mind! 

Mas. Perkins: He’s never told ’er. 

Mr. Perkins: I ‘ope it’s nothin’ to be 
ashamed of. 

Miss Perxtns: P’raps I know more than 
you think. 

Mrs. Perxrns: ’As ’e said? 

Miss Perxtrns: It’s confidential. 

Mr. Perkins: Oh! I know that tale. 

Mrs. Perkins: Well, Polly’s got ‘er 
young man and you've got your business 
and out all day seein’ people. What ‘ave 
I got? 

Mr. Perxtns: Well, what should y’ ’ave? 
What does any woman ‘ave? I dunno 
what you’re botherin’ about. Y’ ’ad a 
week at Margate this year. 

Mrs. Perkins: (Derisively) "Ome from 
7ome! 

Mr. Perkins: A good woman ought to 
like ’er ’ome. 

Mrs. Perkins: I never said I didn’t like 
it. 

Mr. Perxrns: Well 

Mrs. Perkins: ’Ome’s a place to come 
back to. 

Miss Perxrys: Mother’s romantic. That’s 
what she is. 

Mrs. Perkins: What is that, Polly? 
It’s a word I never rightly —— 

Mr. Perkins: Romantic! At ’er age! 

Mrs. Perkins: You know what it is, 
do y’? 

Mr. Perxtns: It’s penny dreadfuls and 
the pictures and gassin’ about love and the 
deep blue sea. 

Mrs. Perkins: Well, y’ might do worse. 

Mr. Perxins: Whatever's come over er? 

Mrs. Perxtns: I’ve always thought I 
should like to travel. 

Miss Perkins: (At her puzzle) I think 
there’s a bit missing. 

Mrs. Perkins: Eh? A bit missin’? 
That’s the way with me; there’s always 
bin a bit missin’! 

Mr. Perxtns: I dunno why y’re startin’ 
like this now. Y've ’ad all these years to 
settle down in. What's come over yer? 

Mrs. Perkins: Eh! Don't ask me. I 
think ’er Albert’s comin’ about ’as un- 
settled me. 

Miss Perxrns: Albert! 

Mrs. Perxrns: Well, I see ’im an’ you 
and I think what might ’a’ bin. 

Mr. Perkins: What's that? 

Mrs. Perkins: Well, I was young onct. 

Mr. Perxrns: But y’re not now. 








NOTICE 


Copyright, 1924, by LeRoy Phillips. 
All rights reserved. 
Reprinted by special arrangement. 
Amateurs may obtain permission to 
produce THE GRAND CHAM'S DIA- 
MOND on payment of a fee of five 
dollars ($5.00) for each performance, 
in advance. Correspondence on this 
subject should be addressed to the 
Baker International Play Bureau, 178 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











English Section 


The Grand Cham’'s 
Diamond 


A One-Act Play by ALLAN MONKHOUSE 


Oriental Jewels, Frustrated Romance, and 
Scotland Yard Crowd a Lifetime's Thrills into 
' One English Family's Evening. 


Mrs. Perkins: You've no call to throw 
it in m’ teeth. 

Mr. Perxins: Teeth indeed! 

Mrs. Perxitns: Don’t be insultin’, Mr. 
Perkins. 

Mr. Perxtns: I wasn’t bein’. 

Mrs. Perkins: Yes, y’ was. 

Miss Perxrins: I don’t see why Albert 
should unsettle you. 

Mrs. Perkins: If I was you I'd want to 
know how ’e spends ’is evenings. 

Miss Perks: It’s no business of yours, 
Ma. 

Mr. Perxtns: It'll be some bus’ness of 
mine. I think it’s about time Albert spoke 
to me. 

Miss Perkins: Spoke to you? 

Mr. Perkins: Placed ’is position an’ 
prospects before me. 

Miss Perxtns: Well, I believe he’s a con- 
fidential agent. 

Mrs. Perkins: A what? 

Mr. Perxrins: What sort of a’ agent? 

Miss Perkins: It’s confidential — or 
financial p’raps. 

Mr. Perxrns: He’s kiddin’ yer. 

Mrs. Perkins: Do they work at night? 

Miss Perkins: I’ve always understood 
that Rothschilds and people like that did 
their business at parties—on the quiet. 

Mr. Perkins: Bosh! 

Miss Perxrns: Oh, very well, Pa. 

(Miss Perxins settles to her puzzle. 
Mrs. Perkins darns stolidly. Mr. Perkins 
returns to the paper. A short pause.) 

Mrs. Perkins: Well, it’s too late for the 
movies now. 

Miss Perkins: Ah! 
finds the missing bit.) 

Mrs. Perkins: What’s in the paper, 
Pa? 

Mr. Perkins: There’s a Cabinet crisis. 

Mrs. Perxins: Isn't there anythin’ 
interestin’? 

Mr. Perkins: “Ere’s a child stole a 
shillin’ an’ swallowed it t’ escape de- 
tection. 

Mrs. Perkins: Poor thing! 

Mr. Perkins: ’Ere! Is this more in 
your line? Great Jewel Robbery! The 
Grand Cham’s Diamond missing. 

Maras. Perkins: Eh? What’s that? 

Miss Perkins: Who is the Grand Cham? 

Mr. Perkins: E’s—one of them Eastern 
potentates. ’°E’s been stayin’ at the Ma- 
jestic Hotel. The diamond was taken out 
of the settin’ and a walnut substituted. 

Mrs. Perkins: A walnut! It must be a 
whopper. 

Miss Perxtns: Why did they substitute 
a walnut? 

Mr. Perxrtns: You must substitute 
somethin’. 

Miss Perkins: Why? 

Mr. Perxrns: I don’t know. They al- 
ways do. The brightest treasure of the 
East. Not the slightest trace. Supposed 
Asiatic gang. Sherlock Holmes and 
Father Brown have been summoned and a 
telegram despatched to Mossier Lecock. 

Mrs. Perxins: (With satisfaction) Well, 
that’s somethin’s like. 


That’s it. (She 
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Miss Perxins: What’s it worth? 

Mr. Perxiys: Eh! I dunno. Thousands, 
thousands. They say it makes the Kob-i- 
noor take a back seat. 

Mrs. Perxins: Reely? 

Mr. Perxins: What ‘ud you do, old 
lady, if I brought it ’ome for.y’re birth- 
day? 

Mrs. Perxrns: Well, I'd wear it, I s’pose. 

Miss Perxins: You’d never dare, Ma. 

Mrs. Perxins: I would that. 

Miss Perxins: But thieves ’d always be 
after it. 

Mrs. Perxins: What d’ these thieves do 
with it when they’ve got it? 

Mr. Perkins: I s’pose they chop it up 
and sell it in bits. 

Mrs. Perxins: What a shame! 

Mr. Perxins: I dessay they’re off to 
South America. 

Mrs. Perkins: Why? 

Mr. Perxins: No extrydition. 

Mrs. Perkins: What’s that? 
mean last ‘dition extra? 

Miss Perkins: No. Ma. It means that 
thieves can’t be turned out. 

Mrs. Perxins: Why not? 

Ma. Perxtrns: It’s like it used to be with 
slaves here. Once the South American 
flag’s waved over ’em, they’re all right. 

Miss Perxrns: It isn’t all one country 
there, Pa. 

Mr. Perxins: Well, I reckon they’re 
much of a muchness. 

Mrs. Perxins: An’ could you sell it 
there? 

Mr. Perkins: Yes, they’re great people 
for jewelry. 

Mrs. Perxins: Polly, you're doin’ 
nothin’. Y’ might as well be mendin’ that 
blind. 

Miss Perxrns: Oh, bother. 

Mrs. Perxins: It looks bad, hangin’ 
down like that. 

Miss Perxins: (Going toward the win- 
dow.) People’ll see in. 

Mrs. Perxtns: There’s not many passin’ 
at this time o’ night. 

Miss Perxins: It makes it so public. 
(She takes the blind from the lower part 
of the window and begins to mend it.) 
Where’s the white thread, Ma? 

Mrs. Perxins: Here y’are. Now, make 
a job of it. 

(Mr. Perxrns has returned to his paper, 
his daughter is more or less intent on her 
work, Mas. Perkins darns and yawns. Mr. 
Perkins snores gently.) 

Mrs. Perxins: Might as well all be 
asleep. 

Miss Perxtns: Listen, Ma! 

(Something crashes through the window 
and falls with broken glass upon the 
floor.) 

Miss Perxins: Good gracious! 

Mars. Perkins: Mercy on us! 

Mr. Perxins: (Waking up.) Fire! 
Where is it? 

Mrs. Perxtns: Nonsense, Pa. It’s them 
boys. Out arter ’em. 

Mr. Perxrns: What! Where? 

Miss Perxtns: No. Don’t go. Don’t 
leave us. It can’t be boys. 

Mr. Perxtns: (Seeing the broken win- 
dow.) This is very careless, Polly. 
Miss Perxrns: It wasn’t me. 

stone, I think. 

Mas. Perxins: They’re far enough now. 
Where is it? 

Miss Perxrns: I'm all of a tremble. 

Mrs. Perxins: You ought to ’ave run 
right out, Pa, and you might ’ave caught 
’em. I never did see such a thing. 

Mr. Perxrns: It’s an outrage, this is. 
Did y’ see anybody? 

Mrs. Perxins: We ’eard somebody 
runnin’. 

Miss Perxtins: I thought I ’eard some- 
body passing after that. Quietly like. 
Runnin’ very light. 

Mr. Perxrns: Nonsense, Polly. Better 


Do y’ 
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put that blind up now. 

Miss Perxrins: You put it up. 

Mr. Perxtns: Do as I tell you. 

Miss Perxrns: I don’t like. 

Mrs. Perxtns: ’Ere, ’ere. Give it me. 
(She puts it up and peers out into the 
street.) 

Miss Perxiws: Come away, Ma. 

Mr. Perxins: Where’s the stone? (They 
all look about the floor.) 

Miss Perkins: Here it is. Here’s some- 
thing. (She picks it up.) Why it’s a 
lump of glass. 

Mr. Perxrns: Let’s look! 

Maras. Perxins: Let me see. (They crowd 
around.) 

Mr. Perxtns: I say! 

Miss Perxins: What is it? What is it? 

Mrs. Perxins: Give it me, Polly. (She 
grabs it.) 

Mr. Perxtins: Hold it up to the light. 

Miss Perkins: Why? What can it be? 

Mrs. Perxtns: (Relinquishing it to her 
husband.) Nonsense! Nonsense! (She 
goes back to her chair and begins to 
fumble with her darning. She is greatly 
agitated.) 

Mr. Perxtns: It’s a rum thing, this’ is. 

Miss Perxins: Eh! Isn’t it beautiful? 

Mr. Perxrns: It might be a—— 

Miss Perxins: Diamond? 

Mr. Perxins: Nonsense! 

Mrs. Perxins: (Rushing forward.) Hide 
it! (She seizes the diamond and looks 
about the room.) 

Miss Perxins: Why! What d’ y’ mean, 
Ma? 

Mrs. Perxrns: It’s it. 

Mr. Perxins: (Feebly.) What's it? 

Mrs. Perxrns: You know. 

Mr. Perxins: What—what—what rub- 
bish! The idea! 

Mrs. Perxins: (Looking at it in her 
palm.) It’s the Grand Cham’s diamond. 

Mr. Perxtrns: Then it’s dangerous. 

Mrs. Perxins: Never mind that. 

Miss Perxrns: What shall we do? (She 
begins to whimper.) 

Mas. Perxtins: Stop that, Polly. 

Mra. Perkins: P’raps we'd better look 
out for a policeman. 

Mas. Perxrns: No. 

Mr. Perkins: If it is it we're not safe. 

Mas. Perkins: I don’t care. 

Mr. Perkins: But what d’ y’ want to 
do? 

Mrs. Perxins: Here! Let’s put it in- 
side the clock. (She opens the back of the 
clock and crams it in.) Now! 

Mr. Perxrns: What are y’ up to, Ma? 

Miss Perxrns: I wish you’d throw it out 
in the street again. 

Mrs. Perxins: No, no. 

Mr. Perxins: But what are y’ up to? 

Mrs. Perxrns: It’s come to us, this ’as. 
‘We'll stick to it if we can. 

Mr. Perkins: But—— 

Miss Perxrns: Oh, Ma! 

Mrs. Perxins: They may not find the 
*ouse again. They’re all alike in this street. 

Mr. Perxtns: There’s the broken win- 
dow. 

Mrs. Perxins: Let’s ‘ave the bits of 
glass out. Then it won't be noticed. 
(She peers out into the street. Then she 
begins to pluck the fragments of broken 
glass from the window. She winces and 
licks her finger.) 

Mr. Perxtns: You've cut yourself now. 

Mrs. Perxtns: Never mind that. Polly, 
pick all the bits off the floor. Don’t leave 
a trace. (She licks her finger. Polly 
obeys.) 

Mr. Perxins: Now, what’s all this 
about? 

Miss Perxrns: (On the floor.) I dunno 
what’s come over ’er. 

Mrs. Perxtns: "Ere, Polly, look alive. 
*Ave y’ got ’em all? 

Miss Perxrns: All I can find. 

(Continued on next page) 








Allan Monkhouse 
(From a pen-drawing by his sister) 


ALLAN MONKHOUSE 


LLAN NOBLE MONKHOUSE has 
been on the editorial staff of the 
Manchester Guardian since 1902. 
He is well known in Great Britain 

as a critic, essayist, and novelist, 
but apart from his newspaper work he 
is probably best known as a dramatist. 
He has written half a dozen long plays, 
some humorous, some serious, and a num- 
ber of one-act plays, of which The King 
of Barvender, a fantastic tragedy, and 
The Grand Cham’s Diamond have the 
greatest acting possibilities. 

Mr. Monkhouse Was born in Durham, 
England, May 7, 1853. He was educated 
in private schools and early turned his 
attention to the profession of writing. His 
present address, Meadow Bank, Disley, 
Cheshire, is rather suggestive of his fa- 
vorite occupation, which, he claims, is 
“loitering in a garden.” 

Mr. Monkhouse is a painstaking worker, 
and produces but slowly. There are long 
intervals between the production of his 
plays and the publication of his novels. 
His work is finished, full of delicacy and 
intuition, and reveals a keen insight into 
human nature. It is witty and delightful 
in style. Critics have a feeling that while 
much of Shaw’s and Galsworthy’s drama 
will date because of its social propaganda, 
such plays as The Conquering Hero, The 
Education of Mr. Surrage, and Men and 
Ghosts, which rest largely on the dra- 
matic disclosure of people’s characteristic 
behavior and their relations with one an-. 
other, are almost timeless. 

The Grand Cham’s Diamond is a com- 
bination of burlesque, travesty, and melo- 
drama. The play pokes fun at the fa- 
miliar story material of stolen jewels, rich 
Eastern potentates, famous detectives, and 
unexpected incidents crowding fast upon 
one another; but it portrays as well the 
unsuspected possibilities in the nature of 
Mrs. Perkins, weary of the dullness in 
her middle-class English home. 

The dramatic possibilities lie in the con- 
trast between the setting and the violent 
action; in the keen, spare dialog; in the 
tone which so obviously indicates the in- 
tention of the dramatist, and in the delin- 
eation of the central character, whose 
closing remark, “Well, I ’ad my bit o’ fun 
for onct!” strikes the keynote of the play. 

Other plays similar in tone to this one 
are Walter Hackett’s Captain Applejack, 

A. A. Milne’s The Man with the Bowler 
Hat, and Maurice Baring’s The Aulis Dif- 


ficulty. 





Mrs. Perxins: Drat it! A bit’s fallen 
outside. Go out and pick it up, Pa. No; 
p’raps better not. 

Mr. Perxtns: Look here! 
game? 

Mrs. Perxins: Give here! (She takes 
all the fragments together and puts them 
under the sofa cushion. She looks round 
the room, listens at the window, and re- 
turns to her darning.) If anyone comes, 
mind we know nothin’ about it. 

Mr. Perkins: It depends ‘oo comes, 
doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Perxtins: No. 

Mr. Perkins: It might be the police. 

Mrs. Perkins: Never mind the police. 

Mr. Perkins: Why! What d’ y’ mean? 
What do y’ mean? 

Mas. Perxrns: It’s the chanct of a life- 
time. We'll take it. 

Miss Perkins: Oh, Ma! 

Mr. Perkins: Look ’ere—— 

Mrs. Perkins: It’s come to us. It might 

’ bin the answer to a prayer. 

Mr. Perkins: Was it? 

Mrs. Perkins: Not exactly, but I’ve 
been thinkin ’a lot. 

Mr. Perkins: More likely the devil. 

Mrs. Perkins: There’s no such thing. 
Y’r talkin’ nonsense. 

Mr. Perxins: No devil. Then is there 
God? 

Mas. Perxins: There may be. °E may 
"ave sent it. 

Mr. Perxtins: It’s awful talk, this. 

Miss Perxins: Why! What could you 
do with it? 

Mrs. Perxtns: Chop it up and sell it. 

Mr. Perxins: Where? 

Mas. Perkins: In South America. 

Mr. Perxrns: Good ’eavens! 

Miss Perkins: Ma, how can you? 

Mr. Perkins: "Ave y’ took leave of y’r 
senses? 

Mrs. Perxrns: Yes, if y’ like. 

Mr. Perxins: Well, I've heard tell as 
women aren’t honest like men and I know 
it. 


What’s y’r 


Mrs. Perkins: "Ow do I know you're 
honest? 

Mr. Perxrns: I’ve never took a thing in 
my life. I’ve a record, ’aven’t I? 

Maras. Perxins: I dessay. I dunno. I 
won't give it up. I won’t, I won’t. So 
there! 

Mr. Perkins: Ow can y’ ’elp it? 

Mrs. Perkins: I've sat there darnin’ 
and mendin’, waitin’ and dozin’ till I'm 
tired. I've never ’ad a go at anythin’. 
The chanct ’as come, 

Miss Perkins: I did think you were 
honest, Ma. 

Mrs. Perxrns: Honest! It’s ours. 

Mr. Perxtns: ’Ow can it be? 

Mas. Perxrns: "Oo’s is it? 

Mr. Perximss: Why! That 
Cham’s. 

Mrs. Perxrxs: An’ ’ow did ’e get it? 
°E’s a tyrant. ’E stole it off some nigger. 
Now it’s come to me. It’s mine. It’s mine 
as much as anyone’s. It’s come like a 
miracle. 

Miss Perxrys: But you can’t keep it. 

Mr. Perxins: Y’r ma amazes me. 

Mrs. Perrxins: First thing in the 
mornin’ y’ll get a list o’ them ships sailin’ 
for South America. 

Miss Perxrys: Oh, Ma! Ma! 

Mr. Perxrns: She’s off ’er chump. 

Mrs. Perxrns: I'll go alone if y’ like. 

Mr. Perxtns: It’s dangerous. It’s 
dangerous. There may be a _ revolver 
leveled at y’ now. 

Mrs. Perxrys: I don’t care. 

Mr. Perxrns: I never knew she was like 
this. 

Miss Perxrys: South America? Where? 

Mrs. Perxrns: Y’ shall have jewels and 
dresses no end, Polly. 

Miss Perxtns: Don’t, Ma. 

Mr. Perxrns: South America! Like that 


Grand 


chap Jabez Balfour. 

Miss Perxins: He was brought back, 
wasn't he? 

Mr. Perxins: I object to be put along 
of ’im, any’ow. 

Mrs. Perxins: We'd manage better than 
that. Riches! Livin’ at ease. Motors 
an’ champagne. We've never ’ad a chanct! 

Mr. Perxtrns: It can’t be done. It’s all 
nonsense. An’ it’s ’orrible to think of. 

Maras. Perxrns: Oh! it’s a beautiful thing. 
I couldn’t bear to break it up. We'll keep 
it. We'll look at it now and then. Every 
Sunday. 

Mr. Perxrns: Sunday! 

Mrs. Perkins: I could go on settin’ ’ere 
if I knew it was there all the time. I think 
I could be ’appy. 

Miss Perkins: You'd never be safe. 

Mrs. Perxrns: Safe! I’ve bin too safe. 

Mr. Perxrns: Oh, missis! Oh, missis! 

Miss Perkins: It’s strange nobody's 
come. 

Mrs. Perxins: Nobody’s comin’. 
gift. 

Mr. Perxtns: It may not be—what y’ 
think. 

Mrs. Perkins: (Fiercely.) It is. 

Mr. Perxtns: Then they'll be after us. 
Police—or worse. 

Mrs. Perxrns: Let ‘em come. 

(There is a ring at the doorbell. They 
all stand tense.) 

Mr. Perxrns: Now, there. 

Miss Perxins: Oh, dear. 

Maras. Perkins: You'll not say a word. 
You'll do as I tell you. Mind that. We 
know nothing. 

Miss Perkins: There’s the window. 

Mrs. Perkins: Leave that to me. 

Mr. Perxtns: Oh! But, I say-—— 

Mrs. Perxins: Thomas Perkins, you'll 
rue it to your dyin’ day if—— (The ring 
again.) 

Mr. Perxrins: Who's goin’? 

Maras. Perxins: I am. Remember. (She 
goes out.) 

Miss Perxrns: What are we to do, Pa? 

Mr. Perxtns: Eh! I’m beat. 

Miss Perxtns: Shall we throw it out of 
the window? 

Mr. Perkins: No, no. Best not. Humor 
her a bit. It may be nothin’. 

Mrs. Perxins: (Outside.) No, you 
don’t. ’Ere. I tell yer—— 

Srrancer: Excuse me. 

Mrs. Perkins: Pa. ‘ere’s a man forcin’ 
"is way—— 

Miss Perkins: Oh, dear 

Mr. Perxtns: Dash it all! I say! 

(Mrs. Perxins and a dark Srrancer, 
dressed in black, enter together. She is re- 
sisting his advance, but he presses on 
ruthlessly. As he enters she gives way and 
changes her tactics.) 

Mars. Perxtns: Well, I must say! Pushin’ 
a lady about like that! What bis’ness ’ave 
y’ "ere? 

SrranGer: I’ve told you, madam. 

Mrs. Perkins: A fine tale! Y’r boy an’ 
*is glass marble! Where is ’e? I tell yer 
we know nothin’ about it. Do we, Pa? 
(Behind the Srrancer, with a terrific 
frown, she shakes her fist at him.) 

Mr. Perxrys: (Feebly blustering.) Now 
what’s all this? 

Miss Perxins: Oh, Ma! 

Mrs. Perxins: Shut up! 

Srrancer: I’m sorry to intrude, sir, but 
I’ve lost something in your room. 

Mrs. Perxtns: What nonsense! ‘Ow 
could yer? 

Srrancer: As I have told this lady, my 
little boy 

Mrs. Perxrns: Where is ’e? 

Srrancer: (7'0 Mrs. Perxins:) His fa- 
vorite glass marble. He pretended to 
throw it. It slipped from his hand and, I 
am sorry to say, went through your win- 
dow. I apologize and shall be glad to 
pay. Please give me the ——— marble at 
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once. Where is it? I’ve no time to lose. 

Mrs. Perxins: Where’s the boy? 

Srrancer: He’s just round the corner. 

Mrs. Perxins: D’ y’ expect us to believe 
that tale? 

Srrancer: (With a flash of menace.) 
You’d better. (Zo Mr. Perxins.) Now, 
sir! 

Mr. Perkins: It’s a bit thick, y’ know; 
I mean thin. 

Srrancer: It will have todo. No trifling. 
Come! (He is looking about the room, 
having curiously glanced at the floor. He 
strides to the window and pulls down the 
blind.) 

Mrs. Perxins: None o’ y’r liberties here. 
Get out! 

Mr. Perkins: Ere, y’ know. (Aside to 
Mrs. Perkins.) Ma, | don't like it. 

Srrancer: The devil! Where’s the glass? 

Mars. Perkins: What glass? 

Srrancer: The pane’s gone. You see! 
I knew this was the house. 

Mrs. Perkins: That's easy explained. 

Miss Perkins: Oh, Ma! Tell him 
and 

Mrs. Perkins: Of course I'll tell him. 
(She menaces Miss Perkins surreptitious- 
ly. It’s my daughter’s new-fangled 
idea of ventilation. She would ’ave it so. 
It’s been that way a fortnight. No—let’s 
see—today’s Tuesday. Nigh on a month. 

Srrancer: Damnation! Where is it! 
Where’s the diamond? 

Maras. Perkins: (With a shriek of exulta- 
tion.) The diamond! 

Srrancer: Yes, let me tell you then. 
Your lives are in danger. You've got the 
Grand Cham’s diamond. 

Mr. Perkins: Ow did it get ’ere? 

Srrancer: The thief was pursued. He 
threw it in. 

Mr. Perkins: (Querulously.) Why did 
’e throw it in ‘ere? 

Srrancer: Don’t be a fool. 

Mrs. Perxtins: An’ ’0o are you? 

Srrancer: I am—the Grand Cham’s rep- 
resentative. 

Mrs. Perkins: Prove it. 

Srrancer: Enough of this. 

(He draws a revolver. Miss Perxrns 
shrieks. Mr. Perkins recoils and edges 
away. Mrs. Perxtns stands firm.) 

Mr. Perkins: Ma! Ma! 

Srrancer: (Rapping the butt of the re- 
volver on the table.) Where is it? 

Mrs. Perxins: I'll tell yer. 

Srrancer: At once. 

Mars. Perxtns: I’ve swallowed it. 

Srrancer: (Greatly discomposed.) 
What! 

Mrs. Perxins: It went down as easy as 
a oyster. 

Srrancer: Swallowed it! You’re joking! 

Mrs. Perkins: No. I got the idea out 
of the evenin’ paper. Where is it, Pa? 
*Ere. “Child Swallows Shillin’. Curious 
Case.” 

Srrancer: (Jo the others.) 
true? 

Miss Perxrns: Oh, I don’t know. 

Mr. Perxtns: Y’ see, I was asleep. 

Srranocer: Asleep! 

Mr. Perxrns: Wasn’t I, Mother? 

Mrs. Perkins: ’E’d sleep through any- 
thin’! 

Srrancer: D’ you mean to say? 
Where is it? 

Mrs. Perxtns: I’ve just told yer. 

Srrancer: On your oath 

Mrs. Perkins: Oath! D’ y’ doubt the 
word of a lady? 

Srrancer: Then—d’ you feel it—I mean 
—whereabouts is it now? 

Mrs. Perxins: I don’t think that’s a 
question a gentleman’d ask. 

Srrancer: Kites of hell! You'll have to 
be cut open. | 

Mrs. Perxins: Nay, I won’t. 

Srrancer: (To himself.) Cremation? 

(Continued on page 30) 
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John André, British Nathan Hale 

executed in Revolutionary war, born, 
1751. Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of France, 
born, 1851. He said, “The best defense 
is a strong attack.” 


Camille Saint-Saéns, French com- 

poser, born, 1885. Eleanora Duse, 
Italian actress, and a great one, born, 
1859. William Crawford Gorgas, army 
surgeon who freed Havana and the Canal 
Zone “from Yellow Fever, born, 1854. 
(Read Microbe Hunters.) 


4 Saint Francis =~ ¥ 
of Assisi, who 
spoke with birds 

and flowers, born 

1182. 


Jonathan Ed- 

wards, early Cal- 
vinist preacher, who ° 
helped to develop New England con- 
sciences, born, 1703. 


Hans Holbein the younger, German 
historical and portrait painter, one of 
chief masters of Renaissance, born, 1497. 


19 Edith Cavell, British red cross 
nurse in Belgium, shot by Ger- 
mans as spy, born, 1872. Columbus Day, 
“Sail On! Sail On!” 


Noah Webster, inventor of the 
16 American dictionary, born, 1758. 
Ether first administered, 1846, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. 


Surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
19 Yorktown, 1781. 

Sir Christopher 

S. Paul's 9 Wren, archi- 

Londoy tect, designer of St. 

nn a’ Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 

don, born, 1632. John 

Dewey, leader of 

pragmatic movement 

in philosophy, born, 
1859. 


1 Samuel Taylor Coleridge born, 
9 1772. A good day to declaim the 
albatross poem. 


99 Franz Liszt, Wagner’s father-in- 
law, born, 1811. His hands were 
perfectly built for piano playing. 


95 Geoffrey Chaucer, 
died 1400. First 
great English poet, au- 
thor of ‘‘Canterbury 
Tales” which are still 
good stories. Lord Ma- 
caulay, English essayist 
and historian, born, 1800. 


97 Theodore. Roosevelt, 26th Presi- 
dent, fifth cousin of Franklin D., 
born, 1858. 


9 Sir Walter Raleigh, adventurer, 
executed by order of the Queen, 
1618. James Boswell, on whose biography 
rests the fame of Samuel Johnson, born, 
1740. John Keats, who wrote, “A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever,” born, 1795. 


3 All Hallow’s Eve. Martin Luther’s 
ninety-five theses nailed up in Wit- 
tenberg, 1517. 
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Hilda Conkling 


Poems 
See the fur coats go by! 
The morning’s like the inside of a snow- 

apple. 

I will curl myself cushion shape 
On a window-seat; 
I will read poems by snow-light. 
If I cannot understand them so, 
I will turn them upside down 
And read them by the red candles 
Of garden brambles. 


This charming fancy appears in Hilda 
Conkling’s first book, Poems By a Little 
Girl, which was published in 1920. This 
early volume includes poems conceived by 
Hilda and spoken to her mother when 
she was between the ages of four and 
nine. It is prefaced by Amy Lowell, who 
marvelled not only at the youth of the 
poet but at her genius for composing 
figures that give that dawn of surprise 
essential to all fine poetry. 


Hilda at the Age of Nine 
Photo by Eric Stahiberg 


Flowers, stars, water, trees and birds 
startle the wonder of her mind. The 
childish consciousness of herself in sea- 
sons and places, and a quick recognition 
of similarities rarely, if ever, noticed be- 
fore, bring more beauty into her poems 
than any other characteristics. “Rosy 
plum tree, think of me,” and “I am wil- 
lowy boughs for coolness” show the poet 
relating herself spontaneously to the 
world. “The water came in with a wavy 
look like a spider’s web” and a chickadee 
talking “the way smooth bright pebbles 
drop into water” are exquisite figures 
risen from fresh comparisons. The form 
of each poem is as artless as a child’s 
breathing: there is no effort toward rhyme 
and the rhythm flows with the music. 

Hilda Conkling, who was born in Oc- 
tober, 1910, is the daughter of Grace Haz- 
ard Conkling, a fine and widely published 
poet. Her two later books, Shoes for 
the Wind, and Silverhorn, which is her 
last published book and appeared in 1924, 
continue in the same original and impul- 
sive utterance as the first book. 

e poem above is reprinted from 
Poems By a Little Girl, by Hilda Conk- 
ling; copyright, 1920, by Frederick A. 
Stokes. Company. —DOROTHY EMERSON 


LITERARY LEADS 


ROBABLY the greatest _hair- 
whitener of the last generation was 
the famous Johnstown flood. . 
Authorities consider the Chicago Fire a 
mere tea-party in comparison. ... Now 
it has come back to haunt you in the Sep- 
tember issue of Harpers. ... A graphic 
story of the flood is told by an eye wit- 
ness, an engineer, A. L. A. Himmelwright, 
who brings all his training to bear on the 
descriptive analysis. For _ horror, 
pathos, and tragedy, his story improves in 
many respects upon Dante’s Inferno... . 
In the same issue, another piece that has 
a powerful effect is a fictional speculation 
on immortality by William Faulkner. 

° 

“Is College Worth While?” .. . Robert 
E. Rogers supplies all questions and an- 
swers in the September Forum... . With 
rare clarity, he examines the objectives 
of college education. Speaking of the 
effects, he says, “Most of them on gradu- 
ation still talk like muckers, and think— 
well, they think like their friends who 
slid through high school and. got jobs in 
chain stores.” ... Then he tells what can 
be had in college, and how to obtain it. 

. Finally, he suggests sensible substi- 
tutes for college. . . . On the whole, it 
should be required reading for this 
semester. 

a 

Read the sketches by William C. White, 
in the same issue of Forum, of the German 
types which have made the rise of Hitler 
possible. . . . It helps to understand that 
the dominant party of the Third Reich is 
not wholly composed of paranoiacs (Look 
it up.) . . . The sketches are also inter- 
esting for the manner in which the lit- 
erary technique invades politics. 

« 

Evelyn Waugh (Eeve-lin Waw), Alec’s 
young brother, is author of two screaming 
satirical novels of England, “Decline and 
Fall” and “Vile Bodies”. . . . Last winter 
he published a mocking travel book of 
blackest Africa, “They Were Still Danc- 
ing”. . . . Now he bursts out with an 
alarming tale of the upper Amazon, “The 
Man Who Liked Dickens,” in which a lost 
explorer finds himself in a strange cap- 
tivity. . . . It’s in Cosmopolitan for Sep- 
tember. . . . Try writing your own de- 
scription of McMasters from memory. 
Then compare it with the description given 
by Waugh. This will help you to observe 
what details and phrases are peculiar to 
the author. See how these details help 
you to know the author’s personality. 


Have you been reading Alexander 
Woollcott’s portraits of his friends in 
Cosmopolitan? Aside from mastery of 
word-selection, Mr. Woollcott’s chief 
genius seems to be in his faculty of know- 
ing colorful people, among them Harpo 
Marx, Georges Clemenceau, Henry Pu-Yi, 
Paul Robeson, and Noel Coward. . . . One 
of his recent characterizations is Dorothy 
Parker, central figure of a thousand 
legends, called the first wit of her time. 

. Have you any friends whose quirks 
and escapades make amusing stories? Try 
writing their stories, and see where that 
gets you. 





RADIO DEBATE 


The debate on Radio Broadcasting, 
the question adopted by the National 
University Extension Association for 
1933-4, has been postponed. It will 
appear in the October 7th issue. 




















BENOIT FRITSCH TODAY 


=S=SHOUSANDS of tourists from 

all parts of the United States 

have flocked to Vincennes, In- 

diana, in recent weeks to attend 
the dedication of the national me- 
morial to George Rogers Clark. Many 
of them are attracted by an altogether 
different motive—a keen desire to see 
the place where “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes” lived. And one question in- 
variably asked of the guides is: “Was 
Alice a real person, and where did she 
she live?” 

Perhaps you, too, have read Mau- 
rice Thompson’s charming novel of 
Revolutionary days on the frontier in 
which the gallant Colonel Clark fig- 
ured. It has been popular ever since 
its publication in 1900. You may have 
wondered if the gay Alice, or “Oncle 
Jazon,” whose marksmanship was so 
erratic that he always managed to hit 
his Indian in the right eye, or brave 
Papa Roussillon, were real characters. 
Or you may have wondered about the 
mysterious and cultured “Dr. Placide 
Valcour, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D.,” to 
whom Thompson dedicated the book, 
as he says, “In return for Dr. Val- 
cour’s services in translating musty 
and time-worn documents from Pro- 
vencal French, or Spanish, or Italian, 
into the King’s English.” 

If these questions have aroused 
your curiosity, you will be interested 
to know that the characters in the 
book were drawn from real life, and 
that “Dr. Valcour’’ is alive and lives 
in Vincennes today. However, his 
name is not Dr. Valcour, but simply 
Benoit Fritsch, highly respected citi- 
zen of Vincennes. Each year many 
letters are received by the schools of 
Vincennes from teachers and students 
throughout the United States asking 
information about the characters in 
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“Alice of Old Vincennes” 


Comes to Life 
By GEORGE RANDALL McCORMACK 


Head of History Department, George Rogers Clark School, Vincennes, Indiana 


Alice of Old Vincennes, and seeking 
the identity of “Dr. Valcour.” Until 
now we have not been able to answer 
their questions in full, and it is hoped 
that this story of Benoit Fritsch will 
prove of interest to all inquirers. 

While attending the opening of the 
Old Post Museum in Vincennes last 
spring, I met Benoit Fritsch, and he 
described for me the origin of the 
book. I am writing Fritsch’s story 
exactly as he told it to me, and if at 
first some part of his narrative may 
seem irrelevant, it is nevertheless an 
exciting tale. 

“TI came to Vincennes in 1872,” said 
Mr. Fritsch, “having left my native 
Alsace-Lorraine after the Franco-, 
Prussian war. I was not a soldier, 
and my part in the war consisted only 
of delivering supplies under compul- 
sion. With the end of the war every- 
one was forced to declare his nation- 
ality. I declared myself to be an 
American and came at once to the 
United States. 

“IT was young and full of confidence. 
I had received both an academic and 
a practical education in the schools of 
Alsace-Lorraine and France. When I 
was seventeen years old I won a schol- 
arship to the government school at 
St. Remy, Haute Saone, France. 
There I completed the three-year 
course in Botany, Agriculture, Seri- 


culture, Horticulture, and Veterinary, 
in two years. While a student there, 
I served as an undergraduate instruc- 
tor of French. After graduating from 
St. Remy I seriously considered en- 
tering the clergy, and for two years 
devoted my entire time to the study of 
Greek, Latin, and Italian. 

“In the region in which we lived, 
German was spoken almost entirely . 
but I had a schoolmaster who tried to 
please the German-speaking patrons 
and the French government at the 
same time. So I learned to speak 
French equally as. well as German. 
This proved fortunate to me, for one 
day a famous French contractor was 
awarded important contracts in the 
neighborhood. When he arrived to 
supervise the construction, he found 
that he could not make himself under- 
stood by the workmen. Someone sug- 
gested that I might be of service to 
him, and presently I stood before him. 
He addressed me in French: ‘My 
name is Poincaré. I am known as the 
best builder of smokestacks in France. 
My reputation is at stake on this pro- 
ject. I must make the men understand 
explicitly what I want. Can you put 
my words into German and convey my 
meaning exactly?’ I assured him that 
I could, and served him until the suc- 
cessful completion of the contract. 
Quite frequently he brought his little 


(Below) An old French house in Vincennes, believed 


to be the original home of "Alice." 


(Right) A 


modern girl wearing a costume of Revolutionary 


days in a pageant 
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The characters of Maurice Thompson’s famous 


novel were real persons, says old Benoit Fritsch, 
the original of “Dr. Placide Valcour.” 


son to the office. The boy’s name was 
Raymond Poincaré, and he was des- 
tined to become one of the world’s 
greatest mathematicians, war-time 
president of France, and one of her 
most powerful premiers. 

“When I arrived at Vincennes in 
1872, I immediately got work as a 
horticulturist. However, as this was 
seasonal employment, I soon secured 
a job in a general store. It was while 
thrs engaged that I became ac- 
gvainted with Maurice Thompson. 

Maurice Thompson came in Vin- 
ccanes in 1892 with a large packet of 
documents and approached George 
Purcell, publisher of the Vincennes 
Sun. Purcell referred Thompson to 
me. I was busily engaged one morn- 
ing when a young man entered and 
asked if I could tell him where he 
could find Benoit Fritsch, translator 
of many languages. I said that I was 
Fritsch, and for a moment he seemed 
not to believe me. Then he pulled a 
large bundle of papers from his pocket 
and selecting one in Provencal French 
asked me if I could translate it. I 
assured him that I could. Later 
Thompson brought more documents, 
and explained that he had recently 
returned from New Orleans, where he 
had gone with the intention of writing 
the story of the Louisiana Purchase 
in novel form. However, before he 
had more than started his work, Sarah 
Bernhardt toured the country im a 
play featuring the very points he had 
intended to emphasize in his novel. 

“With his plans thus upset, he re- 
turned to Indiana determined to write 
a history of Vincennes, which he con- 
sidered the most historic spot in the 
Mississippi Valley, other than New 
Orleans. I tried to discourage 
Thompson in this plan. Several ex- 
cellent histories of the city had already 
been written by local historians who 
had access to source materials he 
could not possibly duplicate. ‘Well, 
then, I'll write a novel based on the 
early history of Vincennes,’ he said. 

“With that aim, Thompson set 
about collecting letters and docu- 
ments. Some he obtained from pri- 
vate collections, others from the ar- 
chives of the Old Cathedral Library. 
When we had gone through the docu- 
ments which were in French, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, and German, Thomp- 
son decided that the historical letter 
of Gaspard Roussillon should serve 
as the basis for his novel. 

“While he was in Vincennes, I 
worked with him two hours daily at 
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translating, and introduced 
him to all the old French 
families who knew first-hand 
the legends and history of 
the place. Some of my 
friends had no confidence in 
the ability of Thompson, 
and one of them, Charles 
Ohmeer, said, ‘I wouldn’t 
waste my time with him, 
Fritsch !’ 

“When Thompson was 
convinced he had enough 
material for his book, he 
came to tell me goodbye. ‘I 
shall dedicate my book to 
you, in return for your 
services, he said. Then he asked, 
“What are the most common given 
names among the French girls here?’ 
I replied that Alice, Eleanor, and 
Adele were the most often heard. 
“Well, then, it shall be Alice—Alice of 
Old Vincennes,’ he said. 

“From that day until 1900, I 
never heard from Thompson. Then 
one morning my friend Charles Oh- 
meer came in and said, ‘Say, Fritsch, 
that fellow Thompson did write a 
book after all, but he dedicated it to 
Dr. Placide Valcour. Who is he?’ 

“A few days later I received a let- 
ter and an autographed copy of 
Alice of Old Vincennes from Thomp- 
son. In the letter Thompson ex- 
plained that he had me in mind when 


he dedicated the book to Valecour. Of’ 


course, the name Dr. Placide: Valcour, 
M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., was wholly fic- 
titious, but it added mystery.” 

In speaking of the characters of the 
book Mr. Fritsch said: “Alice was 
drawn from real life. She repre- 
sented Miss Mary Shannon, whose 
parents were killed by the Indians. 
The house in which she lived stood 
until a few years ago at the corner of 
and Dubois Streets. Old 
“Oncle Jazon” was the characteriza- 
tion of a famous woodsman and fid- 
dler who scoured the forests in com- 
pany with Simon Kenton. A few 
years ago an old violin with the name 
“Jazon” carved on it was found stored 
away in one of the Old French houses. 
Madame Godare, of course, lived in 
Vincennes, and many descendants by 
the same name live here today. 
Madame Godare made the first Ameri- 
can flag to fly over Vincennes, and the 
expense account of Lieutenant Helm, 
which is still ‘in existence, lists the 
materials used and the price paid 
for them. Jean, Beverley, Adrienne 

(Concluded on page 29) 


The Clark Memorial 


NCE a tiny trading post in the 

great Province of Quebec, today 

a modern industrial city noted 
for its buttons, its fertilizer, and _ its 
ketchup, Vincennes, Indiana, early this 
month dedicated its national memorial to 
George Rogers Clark, who captured it 
from the British in 1779. The occasion 
was the 150th anniversary of the signing 
of the Treaty of Paris, in which England 
recognized the independence of the United 
States and ceded to the new nation the 
vast territory known in those days as the 
“Northwest.” 

Like Washington, George Rogers Clark 
began life as a surveyor. He left his home 
in Virginia at the age of 19 to survey the 
land along the banks of the Ohio River, 
where he settled. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution he equipped a company of men 
and with their aid took Forts Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia from the British garrisons 
which held them. He next attacked Vin- 
cennes on the Wabash River, and per- 
suaded the French there to betray the 
fort to him. But the British commander 
at Detroit, Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton, 
drove Clark out, and put up at Vincennes 
for the winter. Clark waited until the 
very dead of winter and then, by a sur- 
prise attack and a forced march through 
flooded and frozen rivers, captured the 
fort, its commander, and its garrison. His 
coup was a serious blow to the British. 
Without his daring campaign in the North- 
west Territory, the terms of the Treaty of 
Paris might have been far less favorable 
to the Colonies. 


The memorial, jointly financed by 
county, state, and nation, is, in technical 
terms, a Greek Doric tholos (round build- 
ing). It was designed by Hirons and Mel- 
lor, the winners in a contest in which 60 
architects submitted drawings. It stands 
in the middle of a 23-acre park on the 
Indiana bank of the Wabash. Inside the 
memorial will be a bust of Clark and 
murals showing scenes in his campaign. 


Nearby a new interstate bridge spans 
the river, connecting Indiana and Illinois 
at the point where Abraham Lincoln’s 
family ferried over on their way from 
Kentucky. This bridge, dedicated with 
the memorial and forming a part of it 
architecturally, is a link in the proposed 
Lincoln Highway from Kentucky to IIli- 
nois over the route followed by the Lin- 
coln family in their wanderings. 
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Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St. N.Y. C 


Shopping Notes for New Books 


[We must make money for a schoo! or 
classroom library not only go in the right 
direction but also go a long way this year. 
To help, this “Shopping Guide" will tell, 
at regular intervals, why some books just 
out are worth considering for a high school 
collection or for a student's own use.] 


The title of Careers Ahead, by 
Joseph Cottler and Harold Brecht, 
touches any student wondering what 
to do after graduation. Many voca- 
tional guides explain modern careers 
but this shows you which you would 
really enjoy. You learn this from in- 
terviews, letters, journals, and other 
personal ways; it is solidly practical 
and up-to-date, and its photographs 
are fine. I see many uses for it in a 
library. This might change a whole 
life for somebody. 

Making the School Newspaper, by 
Irving Crump is a complete guide to 
school journalism, in lively narrative 
form. The foreword is by the Di- 
rector of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. Any school news- 
paper could learn from it. Notice 
also that there are three new reliable 
and interesting stories about young 
newspapermen at work, just pub- 
lished: Young Phillips, Reporter, by 
Heniry Justin Smith, Jim of the Press, 
by Graham Dean and Ritchie of the 
News, by William Heyliger. The 
first is about a metropolitan news- 
paper, the second the Associated 
Press, and the third small-town jour- 
nalism; choose the one for your 
locality. 

If you need a rousing romance of 
American history, get Kenneth 
Robert’s Arundel. I could hardly 
stop to eat. It is not unlike Lorna 
Doone, and that is something to say 
of a novel. The center of the action 
is the long march against Quebec, and 
its history is so trustworthy it makes 
good “‘collateral reading.” There are 
two other novels in the series, The 
Lively Lady, and one just coming out, 
Rabble in Arms, which centers in the 
Battle of Saratoga. These are grown- 
up novels. 

Beaver, Kings, and Cabins, by Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner, is a romantic 
and reliable history of the early fur 
trade in America and the part it 
played in building up the country. 
There is no book just like it and we 
needed it. Notice one young hero 
(one of many) who made his name as 
a wilderness explorer at nineteen. 
This is a grown-up book, too. 
(Grown-up readers like thrills as well 
as high school students.) 


The standard work explaining air- 
craft of all kinds, Augustus Post’s 
Skycraft, which the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press published not long ago 
for three dollars, has just been 
brought out by them in a cheap edi- 
tion, exactly the same except for a 
new section bringing it up to Balbo, 
and with even more pictures—all for 
$1.50, which makes it the best bar- 
gain in air books. It is one of the 
few aviation books that does not get 
out of date; the principles last. 

Here is another big bargain: the 
series of brief biographies now being 
brought out by Macmillan at seventy- 
five cents apiece. The list is too long 
for my space, but there are lives of 
such men and women as Dickens, 
Queen Victoria, Shakespeare, Wesley, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the Brontés, 
George Eliot (it is not so easy to find 
a life of her, especially at a cheap 
price), Beethoven, Wagner, and 
others. The writers are all well- 
known, and the tone of the books is 
spirited throughout. Such a portrait 
as this is often all that the young 
reader wants, and if he wants more, 
the tendency of these sketches is to 
set him looking through the library 
shelves for longer lives of the same 
persons. The general title of the se- 
ries is “Great Lives.”’ 

C. O. S. Mawson’s Dictionary of 
Proper Names Often Mispronounced 
will come in handy when reading 
newspapers. I know, because people 
keep asking me how author's names 
are pronounced. Mackey’s Pronun- 
ciation of 10,000 Proper Names is the 
one I have been using, but there is 
room for another. 





MRS. BECKER RECOMMENDS: 


Careers Ahead, by Joseph Cottler and 
Harold Brecht. (Little, Brown) $2.50. 
Making the School Newspaper, by Irving 

Crump. (Dodd, Mead) $1.50. 

Young Phillips, Reporter, by Henry Jus 
tin Smith. (Harcourt, Brace) $1.75. 
Jim of the Press, by Graham Dean 

(Doubleday-Doran) $1.75. 

Ritchie of the News, by William Hey- 
liger. (Appleton-Century) $2.00. 

Arundel, by Kenneth Roberts. (Double- 
day-Doran) $2.50. 

Beaver, Kings, and Cabins, by Constance 

L. Skinner. (Macmillan) $2.50. 
Skycraft, by Augustus Post. (Oxford 

‘niv. Press) $1.50. 

Great Lives Series.. (Macmillan) 75 cents 
each. ° 
Proper Names Often Mispronounced, by 
C. O. S. Mawson. (Crowell) $2.00. 
Pronunciation of 10,000 Proper Names, 
by M. G. and M. S. Mackey. (Dodd, 

Mead) $2.50. 

Any book mentioned may be secured 
postpaid by sending us title and author, 
your home address, and enclosing check 
for the retail price as listed. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
155 East 44th Street New York City 
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YBOOKS #2 


If you like to read, you know how im- 
portant it is to be able to tell someone else 
about a book you have especially enjoyed 
and think particularly good. From now on 
this space will be devoted to just that. In 
this column every week Mrs. Becker will men- 
tion two books, one new, one old, that she 
has found good and wants to recommend 
to you. Just for convenience’ sake, we are 
going to say that a new book is one that 
has been published since about 1900. 


HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN 
By Sir Walter Scott 


The day I reached Edinburgh I went 
straight to a bookshop and bought a copy 
of this novel to use like a guide-book; I 
wanted to go to every place where Jeanie 
Deans had been. For in all Scott’s novels 
there is no finer character than honest 
Jeanie, who would not bear false witness 
to save her sister's life at a murder trial— 
you may imagine that the trial is exciting! 
—but who straightway set off on foot and 
walked all the long weary way to London 
to get a pardon for her from the King. 
The journey gives you a chance to see 
what life was like in wild places then, 
and when she comes to court at last, you 
meet the King arid the Queen. The talk 
is always lively, and when it is most amus- 
ing it is partly because anything funny 
sounds funnier if it is said in Scotch. 
You will be interested, too, in seeing what 
becomes of the sisters when they grow 
older—for Effie does not turn out as per- 
haps you thought she would. As_ for 
Jeanie, she is a jewel. 


THE OLD WIVES' TALE 
By Arnold Bennett 


I once had a letter from a high school 
girl in the Northwest which bégan “I am 
just reading the most wonderful book; it 
is about Constance and Sophia Baynes and 
they live in the Five Towns and Constance 
stays home and keeps shop, but Sophia 
runs away and gets into the Siege of 
Paris, and I am worrying about her but 
I think the Baynes in her will bring her 
out all right. Did you ever read it? It 
is called The Old Wives’ Tale.” I wrote 
back, “Hurray, I’m so glad you like the 
Baynes family!" The book is long, it is 
crowded with little things and big, and 
you get as much interested in the little 
events as in the big ones. One of the big 
ones is the Siege of Paris, and here it 
grows so thrilling you feel as if you must 
be in the midst of it. Many people like it, 
read it over and over, and sometimes they 
even go to visit the Five Towns (and find 
them smoky) just to see where it took 


place. 
. . o 


You can get “Heart of Midlothian” in Every- 
man's Library, and “The Old Wives’ Tale” is 
now in the Modern Library, while they are both 
in your public library, no doubt. 

Would you like to send me the name of a book 
that you think should be in this series of “Old 
and New’? I will give one book every month 
for the best letter I get, telling why you think 
other young people should read something you 
like and I will print the name of the sender in 
this column. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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Social Studies Section 


Running Your Financial Life 
JOHN N. ANDREWS, Ph.D. 


By 


1. MONEY AND THE 
FAMILY 


==SHE people of the United States 

have been called the most in- 

dustrious, and also the most ex- 

travagant, in the world. It is 
probably a just criticism, despite the 
fact that for many years our banks 
and schools have been advocating 
thrift education and attempting to 
teach people how to spend their in- 
come wisely. On the whole, we have 
paid far more attention to problems 
of production and the making of 
money than to problems of consump- 
tion, or the spending of money. 

One reason for this is that in times 
of prosperity large sums of capital 
are needed for the financing of ex- 
panding business, and the best way 
in which such capital can be secured 
is by the lumping together of the sur- 
plus savings of many small investors. 
Since the collapse of 1929, however, 
it has become apparent that there 
can be such a thing as too rapid ex- 
pansion and even too much savings 
for the best interests of industry and 
of society as a whole. Too abundant 
capital seeking a market leads to 
overproduction, speculation, unem- 
ployment, and all the other bad symp- 
toms of the downward cycle of de- 
pression. Thus it may seem at times 
that there is an actual conflict be- 
tween the economic interests of soci- 
ety and those of the individual. The 
only solution for this problem is plan- 
ning—planning both on a_ national 
scale and by the average citizen or 
family—and the harmonious coordi- 
nation of investors’ funds with the 
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general economic structure. Most peo- 
ple today feel that thrift, merely for 
the sake of miserly hoarding or the 
building up of large surpluses, cannot 
be justified. But if thrift is taught 
from the standpoint of saving with a 
purpose, then it can be of benefit to 
the community as well as_ to the in- 
dividual. 

A sensible appreciation of the value 
of money and its proper expenditure 
is essential to personal and family 
happiness and efficiency. When young 
people on the threshold of maturity 
begin to look ahead, they see all about 
them the importance of planning 
their financial lives to make possible 
a higher education, the gaining of a 
professional or business foothold, 
marriage and the care of children, 
the securing of a home and other 
comforts and conveniences, provision 
for their dependents and survivors, 
and finally, the attainment of security 
in their old age. These objects, if 
kept in a reasonable perspective, are 
entirely worthy ones and should be a 
part of any well-rounded personal 
program. Education cannot be said 
to have accomplished its full purpose 
unless it has made intelligent consum- 
ers of those whom it has undertaken 
to educate. It is, in fact, this very 
ability to plan for the future, which 
differentiates the civilized man from 
the savage or the lower animals. 


The Budget System 


The first step toward financial re- 
sponsibility is systematic accounting 
for funds. And the best way to ac- 
count for funds—either for an indi- 
vidual or a family—is the budget 
plan. There is nothing magical about 


Young people should have a voice in the family's finances. 


How to Spend 
Your Money 


This is the first of 
an important series of 
articles on personal 
and family finance. 
Dr. John N. Andrews, 
the author, teaches 
economics in the 
School of Education 
of New York Uni- 
versity. He is a grad- 
uate of the University BR. ANDREWS 
of Texas, and has had varied experience in 
the business as well as the academic world. 
He has written and broadcast extensively by 
radio on similar subjects, and has just com- 
pleted a textbook on Economic Problems. 

The aim of these articles is to provide 
practical, understandable information on 
every phase of the management and invest- 
ment of one's income. They will cover budget- 
ing, banking, insurance in all forms, real 
estate, stocks and bonds, etc., telling just 
the points that every young man or woman 
wishes to know but cannot usually learn ex- 
cept by hard and bitter experience. If you 
look forward to marriage and a home within 
a few years, you will soon have to cope with 
these problems. And even now, while you are 
still in school and college, you will find these 
articles full of help. Watch for them at 
intervals throughout the year. 








a budget. It is simply the best meth- 
od yet devised for determining how 
to get the greatest value from money. 
Used intelligently, it can help people 
distribute their income more wisely 
and get greater enjoyment from it. 
But that is all a budget can do. 
Generally speaking, there are three 
ways of sharing the family income. 
The classic method is for the hus- 
band to give his wife money only 
when she asks for it. That’s bad. 
It is worse than bad. It puts the 
wife on precisely the same footing as 
an irresponsible child. If she has any 
intelligence, she resents it bitterly. If 
she’s human, she soon ceases to feel 
any responsibility for how, or how 
much of, the family income is wasted. 
The second method is to give the 
wife a regular allowance. This is 
better than the classic method in two 
ways. It is systematic and it lifts 
the wife from the position of an ab- 
solute dependent to that of a paid 
housekeeper or employee with the ex- 
ception that her increases in wages 
are apt to be few and far between. 
The best method from every stand- 
point is the family budget. This 
method recognizes the important fact 
that the wife is a real and equal part- 
ner in the business of making a happy 
and successful home. She has both 
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responsibility and a vote in the man- 
agement of the family finances. 


The Main Headings 


The principal items that should be 
included in the budget are: Savings, 
food, clothing, rent or payments on 
the home, operating expenses, per- 
sonal advancement of the members of 
the family, and health and recreation. 

Under the item of savings will come 
savings accounts, investments of va- 
rious kinds, insurance, and the like. 
The average family should save at 
least ten per cent of its income. A 
greater portion should be saved as 
the income increases. Above all do 
not neglect provision for adequate in- 
surance. The family needs protection 
against loss. “Get rich quick” schemes 
should be avoided. 

Food is one of the items in which 
most families can make few if any 
economies, at least so far as the actual 
calories and vitamin content is con- 
cerned. Food prices are somewhat 
cheaper now than they were in 1929 
and due allowance for this fact should 
be considered in making the budget. 
Good, wholesome food should be se- 
cured whatever the cost, but this 
should not consume more than one- 
fourth of the family income. In the 
purchase of food, clothing, and most 
other commodities, even the wisest 
home manager needs scientific advice. 
In this direction, Consumers’ Re- 
search and similar organizations have 
made great contributions in recent 
years, and we may expect further de- 
velopments in this field. 

The amount spent for clothing, like 
that spent for food, will depend large- 
ly upon the number in the family and 
the general price level. In the pur- 
chase of clothing, considerable shop- 
ping will be necessary in order to give 
the money its greatest purchasing 
power. The main point is that the 
family should live within its available 
income. Not more than fifteen per 
cent of the income should be spent for 
clothing. 

The charge for rent or the payment 
on the home is one of the most impor- 
tant items of the budget. The tenant 
can safely economize on this item if 
he is willing to disregard style for the 
time being and select a less expensive 
house in a healthful and decent neigh- 
borhood. Only about 40 per cent of 
the families of the United States own 
their homes at present. From home 
ownership a feeling of: stability and 
security is obtained. Some will argue 
that it is cheaper to rent than to own 
one’s home. The truth of this state- 
ment will depend upon the price 
at which property can be rented. 
A long-range poiicy, however, will 
usually recommend home ownership 
if the family has a reasonably assured 
income and the likelihood of perma- 
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nent location in the same community. 

In planning a home, the first 
thought must be that you do not take 
on future obligations that are more 
than you can afford. You must have 
not only enough money for sufficient 
equity in the place, but also your in- 
conie must be commensurate with the 
carrying charges of such a home. 
Therefore, the first step to think of 
is that the average family should not 
purchase a house and lot which are 
worth more than three times its yearly 
income. Secondly, the monthly mort- 
gage payments should be looked upon 
as a sort of rent and one should not 
pay out in rent each month more than 
an amount equal to his weekly income, 
or about 25 per cent. With this figure 
ought also to be considered the cost 
of the bread-winner’s transportation 
to and from his daily work. 

Under operating expenses will be 
included all those costs incidental to 
the running of the home. Light, gas, 
telephone, and new furnishings are ex- 
amples of the expenses to be included 
under this item. Receipted bills are 
a help in making this allotment. Maid 
service and the upkeep of an automo- 
bile should be included here, but only 
if the family can afford tliem. Not 
more than 12 per cent should be al- 
lowed for this item. 


Planning for "Advancement" 

Every family budget should have a 
considerable sum listed for personal 
advancement. Under this item should 
be included expenditures that improve 
the mental and physical condition of 
the family as a whole, and that are 
not included under food, shelter, and 
so on. Newspapers, magazines, books, 
theaters, concerts, churches and chari- 
ties, short trips, and vacations indicate 
the type of expenditures that rightly 
fall under the heading of advancement. 
Education, if not listed as a separate 
item, should also be listed under ad- 
vancement. This item itself should be 
considerable, especially if there are 
children in the home who are approach- 
ing the time when they will be enter- 
ing college or business. In fact, money 
can often be spent to better advan- 
tage for the educational advancement 
of the members of the family than by 
saving a considerable sum. The fu- 
ture earning capacity must be consid- 
ered as well as the present savings. 
Income in the future will depend, to 
a large degree, upon the education 





$2,000 yr. 
$166.66 


Expenses per month. 


monthly. 


18.00 
40.00 
42.00 


Savings and Investment 
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Food . 

Clothing .. 

Operating Expenses hed 

Advancement, Edueation, | Health, 
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and training of those who enter in- 
dustry, the professions, or the busi- 
ness world. 

A final item in-the family budget 
should be for health. Every budget 
should have such a provision for ex- 
pense that cannot be foreseen with 
even the most careful planning. Sick- 
ness, unemployment, or other hazards 
may use up the family savings in a 
short time. Annual health examina- 
tions should be provided for every 
member of the family. It is impor- 
tant to set up reserves adequate for 
necessary medical and dental care. 
But do not be content simply to make 
adequate allowances in the budget. 
Watch all expenditures which may 
affect health, directly or indirectly. 

A reasonable amount of recreation 
is necessary to mental and physical 
welfare. Do not try to eliminate this 
item entirely from the budget. In- 
stead, cut down on expensive enter- 
tainments by substituting home activ- 
ities which will satisfy the need for 
relaxation and fun. A substantial sum 
should be set aside for club and 
church dues and for charity. 

Parents make a serious mistake in 
not keeping the children informed of 
the finances of the household. Unless 
children have some information re- 
garding the monetary conditions of 
the home, they cannot be expected to 
be sympathetic in making their re- 
quests for money, either as a “dole” 
or as an allowance. From the time 
children réach the age of seven or 
eight years they should have an allow- 
ance. Such an allowance will give 
them experience in buying and plan- 
ning and, hence, teach them some- 
thing of the value of money. As they 
grow to maturity, children should be 
allowed to buy more things for them- 
selves. In the next article, special 
attention will be paid to the personal 
financial problems of young people. 


Sample Budgets 


It is impossible here to formulate 
a budget which will meet the needs of 
everybody everywhere, but, in the 
hope that it may stimulate scientific 
budget-making, a few sample budgets 
are here suggested. For a family of 
four (two .adults and two children) 
living in or near New York City, bud- 
gets on five different income levels 
might be apportioned as follows: 

(Concluded on page 29) 


$3,000 yr. 
$250.00 
monthly. 
35.00 
60.00 
50.00 
35.00 
35.00 


$4,000 yr. $5,000 yr. 
$333.33 $416.66 
monthly. monthly. 
55.00 80.00 
75.00 90.00 
60.00 70.00 
45.00 55.00 
50.00 60.00 


$10,000 yr. 
$833.33 
montidy. 
250.00 
160.00 
90.00 
80.00 
120.00 
61.66 


35.00 48.33 





Monthly Totals $166.66 


$250.00 $333.33 $416.66 
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The Consumer and the N. R. A. 


By WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


===HE New Deal has two aspects. 

It is designed to meet an emer- 

gency but it also implies the re- 

alignment, over a long period, 
of social and economic forces. As 
emergency measures, the National Re- 
covery Administration, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, and 
the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration have, it seems to me, 
favorable prospects for success, though 
I know that some of my very able col- 
leagues in economics feel differently. 
The aim of these measures is to set 
the wheels of industry turning again 
and to put millions back to work by 
the time snow falls. Social and eco- 
nomic forces at the moment are work- 
ing with the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. This is shown by the fact that 
the upturn in European countries has 
in general proceeded much as it has 
in this country although Europe has 
as yet neither a New Deal nor a blue 
hawk. 

By way of speeding up the process 
here we are trying to develop a mar- 
ket. In recovering from previous 
business depressions we have had an 
expanding foreign market, a rapidly 
growing population, or some new in- 
dustry that was buying heavily. None 
of these factors is operating strongly 
today. Therefore we are trying to 
build up a market among ourselves by 
increasing wages and thus purchasing 
power. 

The theory runs that we can pay 
these higher wages out of sales of 
goods to ourselves. But the payment 
of wages comes before sales, and at 
this point assistance is needed from 
the banks, which can help by the ex- 
pansion of bank credit. Industry 
figures it can pay higher wages if it 
can sell its goods at higher prices. 
The question seems to resolve itself 
into a race between higher wages and 
higher prices. Higher wages can be 
paid if we have higher prices, but to 
buy at higher prices we shall have to 
have still higher wages. These alter- 
nately increasing prices and wages can 
be met if we can increase the volume 
of money and credit. Such is the 
process of inflation, and indeed also of 
recovery from depressions. The prog- 
ress of recovery, once it begins, will 
be aided by the fact that prices have 
dropped so low; purchasing power 
will increase more rapidly than wage 
rates because of the increase of em- 
ployment and the demand for raw ma- 
terials and producers’ goods. 


DR. WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


Champion of the Pocketbook 


Dr. William F. Ogburn, Professor of So- 
ciology in the University of Chicago, is the 
personification of the expert in the service 
of government. Midway in a distinguished 
career as educator, writer, statistician, and 
social philosopher, he began serving in 
many important Federal bodies, among them 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, and President 
Hoover's Committee on Social Trends, of 
which he was research director, and the 
prime author of its monumental report, Re- 
cent Social Trends (Scholastic, Jan. 21, 
1933). 

Called again to Washington by the 
Roosevelt Administration to serve on the 
newly organized Consumers’ Advisory Board 
of the NRA, Dr. Ogburn started a news- 
paper sensation last month by resigning 
from that body in protest against the policy, 
or lack of policy, of the NRA in protecting 
the consumers’ interest against threatening 
and uncontrolled rise of prices. He made 
it clear that his objection was not to the 
fundamental purposes of the Blue Eagle, 
with which he is in the heartiest accord, but 
merely against the failure of the hard- 
working NRA leaders to make adequate 
provision for fact-finding on prices and the 
prevention of profiteering. The consumer, 
after all, is not a special class of the popu- 
lation, but the entire 127,000,000 of us— 
workers, farmers, housewives, and business- 
men alike. 

The accompanying article is reprinted in 
part from The Nation, by the kind permis- 
sion of the editors and of Dr. Ogburn. 








Prices Are the Crux 


The real issue is price. If prices 
go up too fast and too high, they will 
get out of range of wages, salaries, 
and industrial purchasing agents, and 


a setback to recovery will occur, There 
may be some danger of that now, be- 
cause of the talk of inflation, which 
acts as a tremendous spur to prices. 
The operations of the NRA, unless 
they are guarded, may have this effect 
temporarily. It is obvious that prices 
ought to be watched. The good to 
labor of raising minimum wages may 
be brought to naught if prices go too 
high, for if that occurs increased 
money wages may mean a decrease in 
real wages, that is, in their buying 
power. On the other hand, industry 
will not pay any wages at all unless it 
can get prices high enough to pay all 
costs and a little more. The question 
is how much more? ‘This is a delicate 
problem—how to get prices high 
enough to lure industry but not too 
high for consumers. Consideration of 
price is, I think, the greatest need in 
the NRA today. 

In order to attack this 
prices, we need data. The codes now 
being formed- should contain pro- 
visions for collecting data on costs 
regularly, extensively, and quickly, 
and such data should be sent either 
direct or in duplicate ‘to the federal 
government. This information would 
be of value as far as the prices of 
single articles were concerned; and 
it would also provide basic data for 
forming more general index numbers 
in purchasing power and prices. In 
the absence of data necessary for 
planning and control, what is likely 
to happen? Excessive price-raising 
is frowned on by President Roosevelt 
and General Johnson; but current in- 
dex numbers show price rises, and 
complaints of particular prices indi- 
cate great increases. It is easier to 
mark up the price of what you sell 
than to pay higher wages. 

The economics of the emergency 
program of the NRA can probably be 
made to work with the help» of the 
commercial banks, with the help of 
the public-works program, and if need 
be with the help of additional sup- 
plies of money, now that we are off 
the gold standard. That it will move 
forward so rapidly that we shall not 
have millions to feed next winter from 
relief funds seem impossible. That 
it can be made to work so as to in- 
crease now the standard of consump- 
tion is not at all certain, and depends 
on whether prices can be kept suffi- 
ciently low to reduce the already 
swollen margin between selling price 
and cost price. 


issue of 











The Pressure on the NRA 


President Roosevelt and General 
Johnson are leaders of great ability, 
whose able services ought to be util- 
ized as fully as possible for the gain 
desired. But like all successful lead- 
ers, they are subject to pressure. If 
the conservatives make a great show 
of strength, the line seems to give a 
little. When labor breaks forth with 
a bombardment along the industrial 
front, the line is pushed back. And 
no doubt if consumers called loudly 
enough for price boards they would 
be forthcoming. But it would be of 
course a great mistake for consumers 
to exert their pressure by not buying 
if they have money to buy with. Such 
tactics would destroy the market 
which is the basis of the whole pro- 
gram of recovery. But since consum- 
ers comprise both industries and 
housewives, their interest is that of 
both employer and employee; the con- 
sumers’ call for a fair price is to the 
advantage of both capital and labor. 

The New Deal is not only trying to 
pull us out of depression; it is doing 
an even more important thing. It is 


effecting a long-time realignment of 
industrial and social forces. Industry 
is organizing on a scale and at a speed 
never known before in our history. 
Labor has the best opportunity to 
organize that it has had since the 


Great War. Apparently not much 
growth of consumers’ organizations is 
taking place, and the purchasing 
agents of business have only a loose 
organization. Cooperatives have never 
thrived greatly in this country. In 
view of the difficulty of organizing 
the great mass of ultimate consumers, 
the government, especially at a time 
when it is encouraging the organiza- 
tion of industry and labor, might well 
undertake to render the consumer cer- 
tain informational services. 

The first service should be prompt 
information in prices. But the con- 
sumer is not only interested in prices. 
He is also interested in quality. The 
advertiser gives some information 
about quality; but often it is mislead- 
ing or erroneous. The code for re- 
tailers and the work of the Better 
Business- Bureaus help somewhat, as 
well as such special legislation as the 
Food and Drug Act. But something 
much more extensive is needed, some- 
thing approximating a bureau of 
standards for the ultimate consumer. 
This is said to be impossible political- 
ly. Suppose, it is pointed out, this bu- 
reau of standards demonstrated that 
the Never-Dull razor blade became dull 
ten times as fast as the Miracle razor 
blade, and the government dissemi- 
nated this information widely. The 
Never-Dull people would at once set 
up a lobby in Congress to have the 
bureau’s appropriation cut off. Mul- 





tiply this illustration ten thousand 
times for paint, for disinfectants, for 
tires, and so forth. Obviously the 
life of such a bureau of standards 
would be snuffed out in record time, 
unless the experiment were conducted 
on a scale sufficiently grand to cap- 
ture the imagination of the country. 


The End of Competition 

Perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment of the long-time set-up is 
the organization of industry in such a 
way as to weaken the forces of compe- 
tition. To the idealist this is a step 
toward a planned society, a new order, 
because with competition lessened or 
eliminated the way is opened for social 








—Bateman in Dallas News 


WASTING HIS MATCHES 


control. To the hard-boiled realist, 
on the other hand, it seems to be a 
push toward monopoly. He claims 
that we are likely to find ourselves, 
after all the fireworks are over, with 
a set of powerful cartels. Perhaps 
both forecasts are extreme. Actually 
the codes under which all our indus- 
tries are organizing are making it pos- 
sible to eliminate some of the factors 
of competition, thus enabling the in- 
dustries to get closer together on price. 
Here is an illustration: A shirt- 
maker employs labor at $1.75 a week. 
He does not want to pay starvation 
wages but his competitor pays a still 
lower rate. Under a code which sets 
a minimum wage of $12 a week for 
the whole shirt-making industry, no 
one will have competitive advantage. 
Of necessity, prices will be corre- 
spondingly higher for the consumer, 
but he is willing to pay in this case 
because he does not want an advant- 
age that rests on sweatshop labor. So 
also the variations in costs resulting 
from child labor or long hours of labor 
are lessened by the codes, with the 
result that competition is weakened 
but the social welfare is improved. 


SCHOLASTIC 


The Consumer Needs Protection 


The proposed codes, however, do 
not always arrive at such socially de- 
sirable results as the abolition of child 
labor and the setting of minimum 
wages and maximum hours. Some- 
times an attempt is made to limit the 
hours of work of machines, in order 
to head off competition from a double 
or triple shift. For similar reasons 
attempts are made to prevent sales 
below cost or cost plus, or to make it 
obligatory to pay the middleman’s 
differential. The elimination of such 
competitive factors as these is not so 
attractive to the consumer, who does 
not quite understand why he should 
have to pay higher prices when the 
social gain is not clear. The recovery 
act makes it legal to eliminate unfair 
competition, but not fair competition. 
Evidently there is need for interpre- 
tation of the term “unfair competi- 
tion” and no doubt the courts will in 
time make it. Until then it will be 
necessary for the NRA to make its 
own interpretations. At this point, 
the advice of the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board and of the legal department of 
the NRA must be considered. Some- 
times it may be difficult to decide what 
is socially desirable and what is un- 
fair. For instance, a proposed code 
restricts the extension of plant equip- 
ment. This restriction presumably 
lessens supply and hence weakens 
competition. The price may be higher 
as a result. Yet unrestricted compe- 
tition has in general led, it is said, to 
overequipment on which the consumer 
pays interest. Is the construction of 
new plant equipment unfair compe- 
tition? 

If the interpretations are generous, 
industries may eliminate progressively 
more and more of the factors of com- 
petition. If they should go the 
theoretical limit, the result will be no 
more variation in price than we have 
under the purest monopoly. How far 
the industries may go in thus restrict- 
ing competition we do not know, for 
in the years to come public opinion 
will change, as will also legislation 
and the personnel of the bench. 

The codes now going into effect 
should be watched very carefully by 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board for 
the many restrictions on competition 
which are being proposed. The in- 
dustries should furnish adequate sta- 
tistics on costs, wages, employment, 
and prices. The government should 
make speed in furnishing more com- 
prehensive data on retail prices at 
more frequent intervals than at pres- 
ent, and it should develop better re- 
porting on pay rolls and purchasing 
power. 
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D THE HEADLIN 


Nine Old Men 


WO crucial question-marks stand in 

the way of the complete success of 

“New Deal.” One is the immediate 
economic problem: Can enough men be 
put to work and enough purchasing power 
be distributed to consumers to absorb 
the enormously increased volume of man- 
ufactured goods which is now being turned 
out by reopened factories, despite the 40- 
hour week? The consumers’ side of this 
picture is dealt with understandingly by 
Dr. Ogburn in this issue. In the next issue 
Dr. Rugg will discuss the production phase. 

The other question is whether the re- 
covery program can run the gauntlet of 
the Supreme Court and win a clean bill of 
health on its constitutionality. It may 
seem strange to a casual observer abroad 
that a nation involved in a life-and-death 
struggle with the economic Giant Despair 
should have to pause and ask nine old 
men in black robes sitting in the grand- 
stand, “Is everything okay? Are my tac- 
ties according to the rules?” He would 
perhaps be surprised to learn that laws 
enacted by a sweeping majority of the 
elected national legislature and enforced 
by the full power of the executive depart- 
ment can be set aside and declared null 
and void by a decision of no more than 
five of these old men, appointed for life 
to the highest: judical tribunal. He would 
not understand it unless he had seen in 
action the peculiarities of our constitu- 
tional system—a system which has grown 
up, by the way, largely through the inter- 
pretations of the very men who have sat 
on that bench from the time of John 
Marshall down. 

Yet nothing is more certain than that, 
at some time next winter, the Court will 
pass upon the constitutionality of the 
NIRA in a test case appealed from some 
lower court, brought by some manufac- 
turer of the old “rugged individual” school 
who believes his “right” to run his busi- 
ness in his own way has been invaded by 
the Federal Government. The undercur- 
rent of opposition to the Roosevelt pro- 
gram from big corporations which have 
had things all their own way in the Re- 
publican administrations of the 1920's is 
becoming increasingly vocal. At the an- 
nual convention of the American Bar 
Association in Grand Rapids recently, it 
was openly expressed by such leaders as 
James M. Beck and Judge John J. Parker 
(whom Congress once refused to confirm 
as a Hoover nominee to the Supreme 
Court). A majority of the lawyers be- 
lieved the NRA unconstitutional, at least 
in part. But Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings replied that “The life, letter, 
and integrity of the Constitution have not 
been impaired.” 

The points upon which the opposition 
will probably base its case are: (1) The 
“commerce clause” (Art. 1, Sec. 8, Par. 3, 


which gives Congress power “to regulate 
commerce . . . among the several states”). 
This has long been held to apply only to 
“interstate commerce” across state lines, 
but not to commerce within the same 
state. In other words, latter power is 
reserved to the states themselves. It was 
on this basis that the Supreme Court 
threw out the Child Labor Amendment. 
But the NRA is nothing if not national. 
It is definitely attempting to control from 
Washington the industry of the entire na- 
tion. (2) The “due process” clauses of 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments, 
which provide that “no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law.” For generations, 
conservative majorities in the Supreme 
Court have been building up a tradition 
that “due process” prohibits all “unreas- 
onable restrictions” on the freedom of 
action of businessmen. Only last year the 
Court held that the state of Oklahoma 
could not regulate’ the private ice industry 
by a licensing system, though over the 
protest of scholarly Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis, who held out for state experi- 
mentation to meet changing economic 
conditions. 

It is widely known that the present line- 
up of the Court contains four justices 
whose decisions are usually conservative 
(Van Devanter, McReynolds, Sutherland, 
Butler), three who tend in a liberal direc- 
tion (Brandeis, Stone, Cardozo), and two 
moderates who often swing the balance 
of power (Chief Justice Hughes, Roberts). 
On the basis of past performances and 
interpretations, it would seem to require 
something of a mental revolution for the 
present Court to sustain the validity of the 
Recovery and Agricultural Acts. And 
yet, there are some grounds for believing 
that the Court may yield to the overwhelm- 
ing pressure of public opinion in support 
of the Administration. In the long run, 
its decisions usually express the majority 
will of the nation. The Government’s at- 
torneys will probably rest heavily on the 
“voluntary” nature of the NRA, and the 
fact that it was adopted to meet an “emer- 
gency” no less acute than that of war. 
But few serious observers believe that 
Government control of industry is only 
temporary. And while the Administra- 
tion has so far made no attempt to use 
the “licensing” provision of the law, every- 
one knows that its gloved hand covers 
all the compulsion it knows how to muster. 


If the Court does rule out the New 
Deal, what can be done about it? Well, 
Congress might pass laws limiting 
justices’ terms to the age of retirement 
(70), or enabling President Roosevelt to 
appoint additional justices sympathetic to 
his program. It might even call a con- 
stitutional convention to revise the Con- 
stitution for a modern age. Certain, if the 
Blue Eagle succeeds in restoring pros- 
perity, the American people will find ways 
to prevent its being scrapped by the dead 
hand of tradition. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


VEN if this is the second issue, it is 

not too late to look over one shoul- 

der at the relatively recent summer. 
. .. For instance, that series in The Na- 
tion, in which Amos Pinchot dismantles 
Walter Lippmann, deserves to be kept 
green in memory... . 


> 

And there was an article in the August 
Survey Graphic by Haven Emerson, M.D., 
that was a masterful statement of the 
facts on alcohol, which is still a problem 
for the country to deal with. . . . Dr. 
Emerson~places side by side the favorite 
contradictory arguments of the wets and 
the drys, and then shows where they are 
both wrong ... and right. He gives the 
drys the decision by a shade. 


* 

The same issue has the nearest thing to 
a good detective story ever to appear in 
a sociological magazine. Herbert Ehr- 
mann’s story. of how he established the 
innocence of Sacco and Vanzetti, framed 
labor martyrs. He calls it “The Bouncer 
of Bluebird Inn” . . . and he has a book 
on the subject now, The Untried Case. 
. . . It includes some of the letters of the 
men who were executed seven years ago, 
and the magnificent death speech of Van- 
zetti: “If it had not been for this thing I 
might have lived out my life talking at 
street corners to scorning men. I might 
have died, unmarked, unknown, a failure. 
Now we are not a failure. This is our 
career and our triumph. Never in our 
full life could we hope to do such work 
for tolerance, for justice, for man’s under- 
standing of man as now we do by accident. 
Our words—our lives—our pains—nothing! 
The taking of our lives—lives of a good 
shoemaker and a poor fish peddler—all! 
That last moment belongs to us—that 
agony is our triumph.” 

On the evidence of Mr. Ehrmann, do 
you think Massachusetts should issue post- 
humous pardons to these men? Should 
their survivors be pensioned? Is this case 
associated with the Tom Mooney case? 
How? ° 

Still another gem of the dog-days was 
“The Wall Street Debt Machine” by John 
T. Flynn in Harpers of July. . . . This is 
followed by a sequel in the September 
issue, “The Wall Street Water Pump.” 
. ... Mr. Flynn has a genius for putting 
flesh on the dried bones of finance that is 
shared by few other writers ... nor is 
Mr. Flynn to blame because that flesh 
does not happen to be quite holy . . . if 
you want to know Wall Street, read John 
Flynn. ... 


. 

Another article in that September issue 
of Harpers, its 1,000th number, by the 
way, is by none other than Leon Trotzky, 
on the subject of Adolf Hitler. . . . In 1916, 
Trotzky was an obscure journalist and a 
political refugee . . . in 1920, he was the 
newly risen military genius of Russia, and, 
in the eyes of Red-baiters of those days, 
close kin to the devil. .. . With his ap- 
pearance in Harpers, Lazarus returns to 
a respectable Heaven .. . and he makes 
a triumphal entry. 
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Social Studies Section 


N.R.A. Forces Agreement on Coal Code 


NDER the lash of General John- 

son’s threats, representatives of the 

bituminous coal industry and the 
miners’ union have agreed on the text of 
a code for the industry. While the code 
still has to be approved by the operators’ 
trade groups, indications are that it will 
soon reach the President’s desk. If it is 
signed, coal miners will have won a signal 
victory over anti-union operators. For in- 
cluded in the code is an interpretation of 
the collective-bargaining clause making 
evasion of the law difficult. 

The purpose of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act is to increase employment 
and production by raising wages and 
shortening hours of work. The means 
employed are codes of fair competition 
for each industry, covering maximum 
working time and minimum pay. The 
“Blanket Code” (PRA) is only a _ tem- 
porary measure pending the signing of 
the individual codes. In each code the 
Act requires a guarantee of the right of 
employees to organize and bargain col- 
lectively with, their employers. It is 
around this cleuse that most of the fire- 
works have been shot off in the hearings. 

American industry is by and large 
anti-union; employers have often gone to 
such lengths as to hire armed gangsters 
and use machine guns to dissuade their 
workers from joining unions. So when 
Washington told them that they would 
have to sign their names to agreements 
not to prevent workers from organizing, 
many of them balked. 

Steel, traditionally anti-union, tried to 
insert in its code a clause sanctioning its 
company union plan. When labor raised 
strenuous objection, backed by Secretary 
of Labor Perkins and Gerard Swope, 
liberal General Electric head, the industry 
removed the clause. But it had not 
changed its stripes. Proof came quickly. 
Miners employed by the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Fayette County, Pa., a subsidiary of 
the U. S. Steel Corp., joined the United 
Mine Workers of America. The Frick 
company refused to recognize the union: 

. it had orders from U. S. Steel. The strike 
soon spread to other companies, until it had 
reached state-wide proportions. Alarmed at 
this threat to the success of the NRA, 
Gen. Johnson intervened. After much dif- 
ficult negotiating and many long-distance 
calls, he succeeded in establishing a truce. 
Strikers were to return to their pits, ap- 
point their own “check-weighmen” (to veri- 
fy the company’s figures on tonnage by 
which the men are paid), and have their 
demands arbitrated by the Government’s 
new National Labor Board. The miners, 


distrustful of their leaders, hesitated, and 
only after a direct appeal by the Presi- 
dent did they return. ’ 
When the automobile industry came up 
with its code, it presented a collective- 
bargaining clause modified to read that 
manufacturers would “select, retain or ad- 
vance employees on the basis of indiviqu- 
al merit, without regard to their membér- 


SCHOLASTIC 
Public Works Relief Delayed 


S the fifth winter of the depression 
draws near, unemployment, though 
reduced, is still wide-spread. 

Though about 2,200,000 men have been 
put baek to work by the NRA, conserva- 
tive estimates show there are 10 million 
workers still unemployed. Most of them 
will need relief. Cities, counties, States 
have been reducing their relief expendi- 
tures for lack of funds to carry them on. 


Striking miners of the U. M. W., who returned to the soft coal mines of the Frick Coke Co. 
at the plea of NRA leaders. 32,000 others are still out, however. 


ship or non-membership in any organiza- 
tion.” Labor pointed out that the “merit” 
clause has regularly been used by em- 
ployers to dismiss union men, but the 
NRA accepted the code over Labor's pro- 
tests. Industry after industry copied it. 

After weeks of deadlock with the coal 
operators, Gen. Johnson drew up a code 
for the industry, threatening to impose it 
by force if it were not accepted peace- 
ably. Meanwhile, miners were striking 
over the delay: 32,000 went “on holiday” in 
southwestern Pennsylvania. At one mine 
deputies opened fire on pickets, wounding 
fifteen. A major industrial war loomed. 

At this point, the coal code was agteed 
upon. It contains Gen. Johnson’s state- 
ment of the collective-bargaining clause, 
that the law’s “plain meaning cannot be 
changed by any one.” Under it; no “merit” 
clauses can henceforth be used as a cloak 
for anti-union activities, for if theré is 
any dispute, the NRA _ will conduct? an 
impartial investigation, and a’ secret pal- 
lot by the workers. 


Map Model of the Tri-Borough Bridge, New York City, soon to be constructed * 
with Federal public works funds. 


7 
The Federal Government has appropriated 
500 million dollars for relief purposes, to be 
matched dollar for dollar by State funds. 
Unless the States equal the government’s 
appropriation, according to Federal Re- 
lief Administrator Hopkins, “the unem- 
ployed are going to take an awful beating 
this winter.” President Roosevelt, speak- 
ing before the third annual conference of 
Newton D. Baker’s relief committee, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the first respon- 
sibility belongs to the local groups, the 
“churches, community chests, the social 
and charitable organizations of the com- 
munity.” 

Hope that Federal public works might 
ease the burden have begun to wane. Ac- 
tual Federal contracts let have declined: 
they were $4,177,000 a week in August, 
1932, $73,000 a week in August, 1933. Al- 
though the Public Works Administration 
has urged States and municipalities to 
speed the work made possible by its 
grants, the local governments have re- 
plied with charges that Washington red 
tape is responsible. The Middle West 
feels that it has been slighted in the 
grants. So far, the 50 million dollars 
given the Tennessee Valley Authority six 
months ago have resulted in little employ- 
ment. Almost no one has been employed 
at Muscle Shoals. New York’s Tri- 
borough Bridge is not expected to give 
work until November. 
and draftsmen have received work as the 
result of the grant of 37 million dollars 
for a vehicular tunnel between New York 
and New Jersey. But according to John 
T. Flynn, very little employment can be 
expected from public works this winter. 
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Social Studies Section 


Third Government in Cuba's Turmoil 


F there are delays the peo- 
ple will have to be pa- 
tient,” said Treasury Sec- 
retary Saenz of Cuba’s de 
Cespedes government. But the 
people would not be patient. 
Although de Cespedes lost no 
time in revoking the acts of 
Machado, announced a general 
election for February, 1934, 
and indicated his willingness to 
call a Constituent Assembly be- 
fore that time, Cuba was not 
satisfied. Army men resented 
a move to reduce their pay. 
Most Cubans were irked at the 
government’s prompt action in 
setting aside funds for interest 
payments on U. S. bankers’ 
loans, its failure to remove 
Machadist officers, its subservi- 
ency to Ambassador Welles. 
Strikes spread through the in- 
terior. While their Provisional 
President was away, looking 
after the victims of a hurri- 
cane that swept the Cuban 
coast, killing 100 and driving 
100,000 from their homes, the 
enlisted men at Camp Colum- 
bia arrested their officers or 
kicked them out, sowing the 
seeds of a second revolt. De 
Cespedes hurried back to Ha- 
vana. Led by handsome, 
swarthy Sergeant Fulgencio Batista, the 
enlisted men demanded, courteously, that 
de Cespedes resign. No Machado, de 
Cespedes just as courteously resigned, 
commenting sagely: “Now is the time for 
others to assume the government.” 

Others did. A_ revolutionary junta 
(Cubans call it “hoon-tah,” “oo” as in 
“hook”) of five men, supported by en- 
listed men and students, took command. 
Meanwhile the U. S., alarmed and sur- 
prised, sent some 30 warships to Cuba, “to 
protect American lives.” Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson went to Havana but did 
not land. President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary of State Huil still declared that in- 
tervention would not be resorted to. It 
was soon apparent that the junta lacked 
general support. Yielding to popular de- 
mand, it agreed to appoint a President 
and Cabinet. “The Governmental Execu- 
tive Committee,” it announced, “after an 
exchange of impressions with representa- 
tives of other revolutionary factions .. . 
is resolved to carry forward the organi- 
zation of a presidential type of govern- 
~ ree 

Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin (Rah- 
moan Grau Sahn Mar-teen), surgeon and 
professor of anatomy at Havana Uni- 
versity, was appointed President. But 
the ousted officers, who had retired to thie 
National Hotel, the Havana home of Am- 
bassador Welles, continued to refuse sup- 
port to any but a de Cespedes govern- 
ment. Their mutinous men laid siege, 
covering doors and windows with machine 
guns. The officers smuggled in an arsenal 
of arms and ammunition. The hotel’s 
union employees struck in protest, and 
the involuntary guests took turns as 
cooks, dishwashers, and chambermaids. 


Pa a 


IS HE THE POPULAR CHOICE? 


Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin, new provisional president, 
waving to the crowds. 
Batista, who engineered the army coup against Cespedes. 


By his side, Sergeant Fulgencio 


Mr. Welles, too busy to do his own cook- 
ing or make his own bed, checked out. 
The guard around the hotel was tightened, 
communication cut off, deliveries stopped, 
the water main closed. Fortified in the 
knowledge that ‘the hotel has its own 
power-plant, a deep well, and several 
weeks’ supply of food, the officers pre- 
pared to hold the fort. 

But the officers were not the new Presi- 
dent’s only problem. Strikes continued. 
Workers drove managers and office per- 
sonnel from sugar mills, and distributed 
sugar to the hungry. Dock-workers pre- 
sented demands. Banana and coffee plan- 
tation hands struck. Resentment over the 
threat of American intervention fanned 
the flames. Meanwhile the problem of fi- 
nancing had begun to worry the Cabinet. 
Tax returns have dropped so precipitously 
that the Government’s financial future is 
highly precarious. Acknowledging its 
predicament, the Cuban Administration 
moved to reach an agreement with the 
chief Opposition forces, Mendieta, Meno- 
cal, the A. B. C. and the C. C. R. R., one 
wing of which had refused it their sup- 
port. It was hoped that a coalition gov- 
ernment might be formed. 

Washington, which speedily recognized 
de Cespedes, has so far declined to recog- 
nize. the Grau San Martin government. 
Ambassador Welles has been ordered to 
remain at Havana until stability is 
achieved. A. A. Berle, Jr., Brain-Truster, 
has been appointed to make a survey of 
Cuba’s financial structure for the guid- 
ance of future U. S. policy. 

As we go to press, the resignation of 
Dr. Grau San Martin is said to have been 
demanded by every opposition leader as 
a prerequisite to any practical solution of 
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the deadlock. It seems a certainty that 
Cuba will soon have her fourth govern- 
ment in almost as many weeks. 


The Crime of Cuba, by Carleton Beals (Lippin- 
cott, $3), 1s a lively account of the long series of 
events that led to the overthrow of Machado and 
the present unsettled conditions in Cuba. It 
makes exciting reading, and gives you a good 
idea of why Cubans have been behaving as they 
have. Reading it will give news from Cuba a 
new interest for you. 





Azana Falls in Spain 


AVING met with rebuff at the 

polls, the Cabinet of Premier 

Manuel Azana resigned on Sep- 
tember 8. President Niceto Alcala Za- 
mora appointed Alejandro Lerroux, a 
conservative Republican leader, Premier. 
After five days of negotiations, Sefor 
Lerroux succeeded in forming a coalition 
cabinet from the ranks of his own and 
other moderate Republican parties. The 
Socialists (Azana’s party) he excluded. 

Behind these apparently meaningless 
changes is the story of a struggle as old 
as the Republic itself. When the Spanish 
monarchy collapsed, two years ago last 
Spring, a democratic government was 
formed. It honestly attempted to steer 
a moderate course, half way between 
radicalism and reaction. But after the 
monarchist uprising last Spring, it shifted 
unmistakably toward the left. It passed 
laws aimed against the Church’s hold on 
education. It decreed that large country 
estates should be broken up and given 
over to poor, landless farmers. It 
furthered the interests of the workers. 
With these measures Socialists were im- 
mensely pleased. To them they meant 
that Spain had embarked on the road to 
Socialism. But to the propertied class, 
the owners of the large estates and the 
business men, they spelled gradual de- 
struction. For in a Socialist state there’s 
no place for landowners and business men. 

One of Spain’s wealthiest citizens, Juan 
March, bought all of Madrid’s newspapers 
and through them conducted a vigorous 

campaign against 

the government. It 

took him but six 

months to achieve 

his end, the down- 

fall of the Azana 

Cabinet. Premier 

Lerroux is March's 

man. As long as 

he remains Pre- 

mier, Juan March 

will be the power 

. - behind the throne. 

LERROUX It is an easy guess 

that he will not prove friendly to the 
workers and the farmers. 

But so long as they keep within legal 
bounds Premier Lerroux and his Cabinet 
must either carry out faithfully the laws 
passed under the previous government or 
else persuade the Cortes to revoke them. 
Practically Lerroux seems to have no 
course but the illegal, to carry out the 
laws half-heartedly, resolving every issue 
in favor of the owning class; or to dis- 
solve the Cortes and turn fascist. In 
either course he will meet the stern op- 
position of the Socialists and the labor 
unions. Already there have been riots 
against Lerroux. 





Bankers Oppose Easier Credit 


of the American Bankers Association 

met in convention in Chicago. On their 
minds was the New Deal. On their pro- 
gram were speeches by advocates of the 
New Deal, specially sent by Washington; 
and speeches by antagonists of the New 
Deal, bankers from far and near. Mr. 
Roosevelt sent a message. “The banks,” 
it read, “must play an important part in 
making increased loans to industry and 
commerce.” Chairman Jesse Jones of the 
R. F. C. chided the bankers in terms that 
must have made their polite ears burn. 
“Be smart for once,” he said; “. . . take 
a constructive part in the recovery pro- 
gram ... and adopt a fair and helpful 
lending policy.” 

In order to increase their lending pow- 
ers, Mr. Jones urged the banks to sell 
preferred stock to the R. F. C. But the 
bankers did not want to be smart in Mr. 
Jones’s way. Their feelings were ex- 
pressed by Francis Sisson, President of 
the A. B. A. “The banks can, of course, 
co-operate in a sound recovery plan .. .” 
he said, “but banking support must fol- 
low industrial recovery ... if it is not to 
assume unjustifiable risks. The country 
has suffered far more from the over- 
extension of credit than from the lack of 
it.’ Of the government’s charge that 
banks are holding back credit, Mr. Sisson 
spoke with bitterness. He saw it as “an 
attempt to establish an alibi for failure.” 

Other sore-spots were the Glass-Steagall 
Act and the Securities Act. The bankers 
expressed distrust of the deposit-guaran- 
tee, and dislike of renouncing the lucra- 
tive business of security-peddling (see 
Scholastic, Sept. 23, p. 16). They asserted 
that registering securities with the F. T. C. 
“acts as a deterrent upon financing” and 
“will seriously jeopardize business expan- 
sion.” In the end they telegraphed to the 
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[ no mood for trifling, the members 
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A QUESTION FOR BANKERS 


President their “support and co-operation 
in the recovery campaign,” pointing out 
“that the banking support that is in the 
long run most effective and helpful is 
that which conforms to the principles of 
sound banking.” 


Shall It Be Inflation? 


oma for inflation continue to 





be heard. So conservative a per- 

son as Chairman Harrison of the 
Senate Finance Committee has spoken in 
favor of it. Returning to Washington 
from a tour of the South, Senator Harri- 
son said: “If something is not done 
through rational currency inflation to raise 
commodity prices, the next Congress will 
repeal the President’s discretionary pow- 
ers and make monetary inflation compuls- 
ory.” Chairman Fletcher of the Senate’s 


Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd and his crew with the huge biplane which will carry them again 
to the South Pole. Left to right, Swan, Bowlin, Byrd, and June. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Banking and Currency Committee has 
urged the Treasury to print notes with 
which to buy the bonds issued for the 
public works program—one way of getting 
new money into circulation. He has also 
urged a more liberal “open-market” pol- 
icy on the part of the Federal Reserve 
Board, a step toward credit expansion 
through the banks. 

So far President Roosevelt has pre- 
ferred to keep strictly to credit expan- 
sion. His latest attempt to achieve price- 
raising by this means has been an ex- 
tension of the loan policy of the R. F. C. 
But it is now no longer denied that the 
N. R. A. program has been slowed up 
by the lack of a flexible dollar. Unless 
there is a quick turn about, political ob- 
servers believe that we shall have real 
currency inflation very soon. 

President Roosevelt in an Executive 
Order has authorized the sale of newly 
mined gold at world prices. The em- 
bargo placed on gold shipments had put 
gold miners at a disadvantage, for their 
sales were restricted to the government, 
which paid the legal price of $20.67 an 
ounce, despite the depreciation of the 
dollar. The new order permits gold to 
be sold at prices commensurate with 
those of other commodities. 





Byrd to Revisit Antarctic 


EAR ADMIRAL RICHARD E. 

\ BYRD, who flew over the South 

\ Pole in 1929, is planning to revisit 
Little America. According to an an- 
nouncement made at the White House, 
the expedition will leave Boston Septem- 
ber 25, to be away two years. Admiral 
Byrd will take with him 14,000 different 
items of equipment and 70 men. The 
equipment will include the Pacific Fir, 
supply ship of the expedition, an old coast 
guard cutter, the Bear, built in 1872, and 
long used for rescue work in the Far 
North, now the headquarters ship of the 
expedition; a Curtiss Condor plane 
equipped with two Wright Cyclone en- 
gines; and an autogyro, in which Com- 
mander Byrd hopes to land vertically on 
the South Pole. With his planes, Ad- 
miral Byrd expects to do “ten times as 
much flying as before.” He is also taking 
along numerous scientific instruments, in- 
cluding apparatus for a study of cosmic 
rays, oil sounding devices, magnetic in- 
struments, and instruments for determin- 
ing the radio transmission properties of 
the Heavyside atmospheric layer of the 
south polar regions. 

Although a final list of the members 
of the expedition has not yet been made 
public, Commander Byrd announced that 
among the 70 would be 20 who had ac- 
companied him on his first expedition. 
Commander George O. Noville, who went 
with Byrd to the North Pole, will be an 
advisory engineer, and Harold I. June a 
member of the flying personnel. Paul 
Siple, Boy Scout who “grew up” in Little 
America, will go along again. Jacob 
Ruppert, the New York brewer and 
owner of the “Yankees,” is backing the 
expedition. 

“One of the things we hope to learn,” 
said Rear Admiral Byrd to reporters, 
“is whether the great Antarctic sheet of 
ice is a last retreating vestige of the 
glacial age or the beginning of another.” 
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Blue Shirts Unite Opposition 


“Oh, I'll have a new shirt, 
A blue shirt, taboo shirt, 
An anti-ballyhoo shirt. 

It’s just the thing for me.” 


O sing the members of Ireland’s Op- 
position parties, which early this 


month merged in one great United, 


Irish party under the leadership of fas- 
cist-minded General Owen O'Duffy (see 
“Who’s Who in the News”). Joined were 
O’Duffy’s National Guards (“Blue 
Shirts”), William Cosgrave’s Cumann na 
nGaedheal, and Frank ~“MacDermott’s 
Farmers’ Center. “The voluntary reunion 
of the Irish nation” (Ulster and the Free 
State), and an immediate end to the 
economic war with Great Britain, are the 
planks of the new party’s platform. 

Before fusion loomed General O'Duffy 
was an avowed fascist, though denying 
dictatorial leanings. He denounced par- 
liamentary government, and prepared for 
a forceful overthrow of de Valera. The 
government banned parades and uniforms, 
but O'Duffy and the Blue Shirts defied 
the ban. When the National Guards were 
outlawed the various Opposition parties 
joined forces. A membership drive has 
been launched, and indications are that at 
least the outward trappings of fascism— 
the blue shirts and black berets—will be 
retained. 

So far the party merger has not been 
greeted with much popular fervor. But 
the success of the Opposition is likely to 
depend on the failure of the government. 
Though de Valera’s policy of complete in- 
dependence for the Irish Free State makes 
a strong appeal to Irish nationalist pas- 
sions, its economic effects have not been 
helpful to his government. Great Britain 
has raised her tariffs on Irish grains to 
a prohibitive level, cutting off their chief 
export market. A bountiful harvest has 
added to the excess stocks. Unless the 
government can find a quick solution to 
the enigma of overproduction and ruinous 
prices, the Opposition is likely to win, 
whatever its policies. 


Deaths of the Week 


Viscount Grey of Falloden died in 
England, aged 71. Britain's Foreign 
Secretary when the World War began, he 

“strove honestly to 
avert war, but 
failed.” Many 
blame his dilatory 
tactics for the War's 
size and length A 
highly cultured man, 
he loved birds and 
books. 





King Feisal of Iraq 

in Switzerland 

48. Persuaded 

y Col. T. E. Law- 

rence, he helped the British fight the 

Turks in the War. When Britain broke 

her promises to Feisal, Lawrence re- 

signed in disgust, Feisal remained loyal 
and was rewarded with his Kingdom. 


General Francesco de Pinedo, Italian 
trans-Atlantic flier, bound for Bagdad, 
taxied his big Bellanca overloaded with 
gas down the runway at Floyd Bennett 
Field, swerved, failed to cut his throttle, 
hit a fence, toppled over, and was burned 
to death in the wreck. Mussolini sent a 
wreath. 
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George O. (“Pop”) Hart, honest painter 
and etcher of Coney Island beach crowds, 
of Mexican boatmen, and of animals, died 
at his shack in Coytesville, New Jersey. 
.. . Judge William S. Kenyon, once Re- 
publican Senator from Iowa, later a mem- 
ber of the Wickersham Commission, died 
in Maine at 64... . Capt. Paul Koenig, 
who piloted a German U-boat under the 
Allied blockade to Baltimore Harbor 
during the War, died in Halle. . . . Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, Presbyterian 
clergyman, in the Nineties a crusading foe 
of Tammany Hall, fell off a roof in his 
sleep and was killed. . . . Georges Jean 
Claude Leygues, once Premier of France 
(1920-'21), died in St.-Cloud of apoplexy. 


Medal designed for the Unknown Socker of 
Huey Long. Can you translate the Latin? 


Bubbles from the News Cauldron 


A train wreck on the Erie Railroad re- 
cently cost the lives of fourteen passen- 
gers. All the deaths occurred in an an- 
cient wooden car, which had been coupled 
with modern steel cars. As a result of 
the wreck, Joseph B. Eastman, Federal 
Railroad Co-ordinator, has pressed his 
plans for the pooling of railroad equip- 
ment. With equipment pooled, nd rail- 
road would have to use wooden cars. 


= 

Since the State of Washington went 
wet, five more States have voted, each 
with the same result. They are Vermont, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Colorado and 
Maine, the original dry state; they make 
a total of 29 to ratify the Amendment to 
repeal the 18th Amendment. 


* 

U. S. Senator Huey Long got a black 
eye recently in a washroom of the Sands 
Point (L. 1.) Bath Club. According to 
the Senator, he was “ganged” by “three 
or four” men but managed to “wriggle 
clear” and escape. According to others, 
his wounds were the price of imperious 
haste. Whatever the explanation, the pub- 
lication of the news revealed millions nurs- 
ing a suppressed desire to sock the Sena- 
tor. One enterprising individual has de- 
signed a medal commemorating the event. 
Proceeds of its sale will go to the 
“Women’s Committee of Louisiana,” which 
is seeking to stir up a nation-wide move- 
ment to oust the Senator from Congtess. 


Prof. Raymond Moley has _ resigned 
from the State Department to become edi- 
tor of a new magazine started by Vincent 
Astor, close personal friend of President 
Roosevelt. Secretary Hull has denied that 
the resignation has anything to do with 
events at the Economic Conference. 
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Who's Who in the News 
LITTLE FLOWER 


In more than one sense, he is no light- 
weight. His girth, heavy shoulders, and 
massive jaw are a physical reflection of 
his ponderous, dynamic personality. 

Almost single-handed, toward the close 

of Hoover's reign, he 
rescued benighted con- j 
sumers from a Hearst- 
banker-inspired _fed- 
eral sales tax. He 
wrote the federal law 
which forbids injunc- 
tions against strikers. 
He has fought tire- 
lessly to defend the 
nation against ma- 
rauding financial 
barons. 

In a district hog- 
tied by Tammany Democrats, he got him- 
self elected to a seat in Congress half a 
dozen times. And when his boss-ridden 
colleagues once robbed him of the Repub- 
lican nomination, he had himself elected 
on the Socialist ticket. Last fall, the 
Tiger managed to defeat him for Congress 
for the first time, with the alleged aid of 
floating voters and floods of election 
money. ‘This fall, as Fusion candidate -for 
Mayor of New York City, he faces the 
Tiger on a larger battle-ground, and this 
time the odds are in his favor. 

For all his earnest zeal, he is no stuffed 
Shirt. He is happiest in the kitchen, and 
has the reputation of being the best cook 
in Washington. After cookery, his favor- 
ite fine arts are sculpture and music; not 
Verdi, ‘if you please, but Wagner. He 
plays a mellow trombone himself. 

One of the few Congressmen who had 
the courage to enlist in the war to which 
they dedicated their countrymen, he 
scorned political preference to win the 
rank of Major in the Air Service. 

He is a persuasive writer, as well as a 
forceful speaker. Last spring, he wrote 
an eloquent defense of the ability of Con- 
gress, in Scribner's, in reply to the slanders 
of Will Rogers and other:superficial wise- 
acres. He is also the author of the short- 
est autobiegraphy ever to appear in the 
Congressional Directory. Quoted in full, 
it is, “Fiorello H. LaGuardia.” Born in 
America of Italian parentage, his youth 
was passed in an Arizona army post, 
where his father was a bandmaster. 


WHISHT! 


General Eoin (Owen) O'Duffy, head of 
the Blue Shirt enemies of Irish Repub- 
licans, is where he is today partly because 
he helped Irish athletes 
shine in the Olympics. 
He is an encyclopedia 
on the Gaelic sport of 
hurling. 

Fifteen years ago, he 
fought British militia 
during Ireland's 
“troubles,” lost a finger 
in battle, and went to 
jail. Later, he was 
commandant of Belfast 
prison during the hun- Gy. r 
ger strike. Ten years ae 
ago, New York Irish 7 ertontpental nests 

. har homson in Chris- 
called him Erin’s “Ben- jan Science Monitor 
edict Arnold” and 
blessed him with rotten eggs. This, to the 
buddy of martyr Michael Collins! 

His best work was organizing the Dub- 
lin police and running them for ten years 
until De Valera removed him. Rumors 
said he plotted to be Irish dictator. 

For a while, he was an auctioneer. At 
40, his hair is black. He says Ireland's 
color was blue before green came in. 
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. SCHOLASTIC 


America’s Bid for Air Supremacy 


The Story of the Proposed 
Air Route to Europe Via 
Greenland and Iceland 


| NTIL Colonel and Mrs. Lind- 
| bergh landed at Copenhagen 
a few weeks ago, after a leis- 
urely survey flight of Arctic 
seas via Greenland and Iceland, the 
average citizen did not know that an 
American air transport company 
planned to establish an air mail, pas- 
senger, and express route between 
this country and Europe. Yet the 
plans have been in the making since 
1928; and as early as 1922 Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, the famous Arctic 
explorer, advocated a commercial air 
route over the Arctic. It was not, 
however, until a year ago that virtu- 
ally all American air transport com- 
panies united in a single effort to 
strengthen our bid for leadership on 
the air route between the United 
States and Northern Europe. 

Concessions and operating: agree- 
ments in Greenland and Iceland, ob- 
tained by other commercial aviation 
interests, were transferred to Pan 
American Airways, which operates 
air routes in South and Central 
America, Mexico, Alaska, and China. 
This company, of whose Technical 
Committee Colonel Lindbergh is 
chairman, agreed to conduct the sur- 
veys and gather the meteorological 
data necessary in a pioneer enterprise 
of this sort. They engaged Stefansson 
as their Arctic consultant, and entered 
into negotiations with various Euro- 
pean governments for concessions and 
operating rights. Canada, anxious to 
develop a commercial airway between 
the two hemispheres, encouraged the 
project in every way possible. 

First of all, it was necessary to se- 
lect a route that could be flown in 
three days, if the aviation interests 
were to meet the competition of fast 
Atlantic liners.. Then, too, there was 
the. weather to consider. The more 
the scientists could learn about Green- 
land, on whose ice-cap many storms 
originate, the more accurately they 
could forecast weather disturbances 
along the entire Arctic route. Pan 
American Airways decided to send 
scientific expeditions to the east and 
west coasts of Greenland to learn what 
happens when a heavy blanket of cold 
air moves down from the ice-cap and 
meets the warm winds from the 
South. 

Fogs along the Labrador and New- 
foundland coasts, they learned, could 
be avoided to a large extent by flying 


By BURT M. 


far inland; farther north the mists 


hung low over the water, and it would 
be a simple matter for the pilot to 
fly above them. With alternate routes 
over Greenland and Iceland, and 
radio stations to keep the pilot ad- 
vised of weather conditions, it would 
be possible to avoid a storm area alto- 
gether. If the pilot were forced to 
fly through clouds, and the moisture 
condensed and froze on the wings of 
the plane, this difficulty could be over- 
come by placing rubber “shoes” on 
the leading edges of the wings and in- 
flating them at intervals with com- 
pressed air, thus breaking up the ice 
formation. It was found that the av- 
erage annual precipitation on the 
west coast of Greenland, including 
rain, snow, hail, and sleet, was less 
than in New York City. Owing to 
the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, has 
a higher average temperature in 
winter than Chicago, and a harbor 
free from ice. 

Meanwhile, studies were made of 
two alternate routes, one by way of 
Bermuda and the Azores; the other 
via Newfoundland and Ireland: The 
southern route seemed to offer better 
weather than the others, but was so 
much longer that the advantage over 
the fastest steamships would be small. 


McCONNELL 


Planes flying the “great circle” course 
between Newfoundland and Ireland, a 
distance of 1,950 miles, would be 
near the steamer lanes, in case of 
forced landings, but bad weather 
might delay their departure from 
Newfoundland, as it delayed the take- 
off of General (now Air Marshal) 
Balbo and his squadron in August. 
The northern route, on the other 
hand, offered the advantage of short 
hops, and the total distance was not 
much greater than the “great circle” 
route. Prevailing winds, they found, 
were generally across the course, so 
that the same schedule could be main- 
tained in each direction. There 
would be no necessity for the con- 
struction of expensive seadromes, or 
floating airports, which engineers 
once considered essential on any trans- 
Atlantic route. 

The tentative plan, based on these 
findings, calls for a chain of ten land 
and marine bases, with wireless sta- 
tions and modern lighting equipment, 
between New York City and Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, with perhaps a 
branch line between the Faroe Islands 
and London. At these air bases, pi- 
lots will be changed, engines repaired, 
and fuel supplied. The airports will 

(Concluded on page 24) 


The olid line shows the northern route to 
Copeahagen surveyed by Lindbergh, the 
dash line the alternative Azores route. 
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® ART ® 


The 
N-R‘A 


POSTER 


and its 
- DESIGNER 
Charles T. Coiner 
==AKE your art study seriously, 
begin young, and by all means 
seize the opportunities offered 
in high school for laying the 
foundations of a career. 

This is the message to high school 
art students from Charles T. Coiner, 
designer of the now world-famous 
Blue Eagle of American industry. 
Mr. Coiner is Art Director of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., and a widely-known 
commercial artist. The Blue Eagle, 
insignia of the National Recovery 
Administration, is the symbol of co- 
operation with the government and in 
an almost unbelievably brief period 
has spread its wings over the entire 
country. 

“If Scholastic wishes a word from 
me,” said Mr. Coiner in response to 
an inquiry from the Art Editor, “I 
would say that high school days may 
be made most profitable by the pros- 
pective commercial artist. Those 
schools where the elementals are 
taught are rendering a mighty fine 
service; they are molding art tenden- 
cies at a period when the task is best 
done. In my own case, I am thankful 
for the opportunities afforded me in 
high school. 

“But I would add a word of cau- 
tion: if the young high school student 
thinks there is any rose-strewn road 
to achievement in commercial art, let 
him disabuse his mind of that thought 
right away. It’s hard work, long 
work and plenty of it.” 

When the National government 
launched the NRA movement and was 
seeking an acceptable emblem, Mr. 
Coiner was called in by General Hugh 
S. Johnson, National Recovery Ad- 
ministrator, after more than fifty de- 
signs, many of them by noted artists, 
had been submitted. When none of 
them proved satisfactory, Mr. Coiner 
was asked to fly to Washington from 
Philadelphia. Within an hour after 
his arrival at General Johnson's head- 
quarters in the Department of Com- 
merce he had sketched two designs, 
one of which was immediately ap- 
proved by the General, and later ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt. Mr. 
Coiner then finished the design and it 
was sent to printing shops all over 


Art Section 


the country for production and distri- 
bution to 6,000,000 employers. 

Mr. Coiner is 35 years old and was 
born in Santa Barbara, Calif. He 
went to Philadelphia nine years ago 
to enter. the employ of N. W. Ayer. 

He studied at the Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts and at the Chicago Art 
Institute and has recently made spe- 
cial studies of design in Europe and 
Africa. He is known as a landscape 
painter of American subjects as well 
as a commercial designer, and has ex- 
hibited at the Pennsylvania Museum 
and the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, the Montross Gal- 
leries, New York; the Chicago Art 
Institute, the Cincinnati Museum and 
others. 

In the field of commercial art, he 
has been responsible as Art Director 
for N. W. Ayer for the layout and il- 
lustration of many nationally-adver- 
tised products. He has also been 
active in designing products and their 
packages and has, in his own words, 
worked on designs for “everything 
from airplane interiors to bath mats.” 
Within the last year he has rede- 
signed three magazines of country- 
wide circulation. 





/ Mr.Coiner's 

Ww Wiemblem 
used on our new N. R. 
A. stamp? There 
would seem to be 
every reason for it. 
For one thing the 
Post Office Depart- 
ment would have 
avoided the deluge of 
criticism heaped upon 
the accepted design. 
The public doesn't 
like the new stamp. 
The basic idea of co- 
operation is good, but 
the scythe, so one 
critic writes, does not 
belong to modern ag- 
riculture; the business 
man, says another, is out of step with his 
three companions; the mechanic is thought 
by some to look like a Soviet workman. 

Ask your artist friend what he thinks 
about it. He will tell you that the figures 
resemble old clothes stuffed with hay; 
that there is rot a single bone in the four 
bodies. He will tell you that the most 
elementary principles of design are vio- 
lated in the arrangement of figures and 
lettering; that the lettering is badly 
drawn and has no style; that the stamp is 
without distinction of any kind. He will 
agree with the writer that a country full 
of accomplished artists ought to be 
ashamed of such a performance. 

Now look at the blue eagle designs sug- 
gested by our two sketches. What corking 
stamps they would make! The lower one 
is better because it would carry more 
color. The words “Atlantis Postage” are 
used because it would be unlawful to 
print the words U. S. Postage in the de- 
sign. Note that the words “Three Cents” 
and the symbol ¢ are omitted; they are 
obviously unnecessary. E. W 
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HEAR 


the famous plays 
that win the big 
grid battles ! 


Learn how the big football games are 
won—tune in on the Postum All-America 


Football Radio Show. 


It’s thirty minutes of thrilling football 
. +. rousing college music . . . outstanding 
plays vividly re-enacted. 

And—some of the nation’s most fa- 
mous coaches will give you the week’s 
All-America ratings —tell you the latest 
news on players, teams and games. They'll 
give you a lot of tips on how to keep 
physically fit, too. 


It pays to keep fit 


The husky gridiron scrappers know 
that it pays to keep physically fit. 
That’s why so many of them drink 
Postum. Postum contains no caffein 
...no drug stimulant. It is whole- 
some and delicious, made from whole 
wheat and bran, roasted to bring out 
the full, rich flavor. Postum-made- 
with-milk is one of the finest drinks 
in the world. 


Remember...tune in on Postum’s 
All-America Football Radio Show! 
Every Friday night, at 9:30 o'clock, 
Eastern Standard Time... on your 
local station of the Columbia Broad- 


casting System. 

F RE ! To make it easy for you 
* to follow the advice of 

famous coaches, we will send you a full 

week’s supply of Postum... and a free 

copy of “Pop” Warner’s train- R 

ing booklet, “Iron Men and cy 

How to Build Them.” Just 


mail the coupon. 





, SCH. @-30-33 
Generat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to try Postum for thirty days. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, my Personal Score 
Board and one week’s supply of Instant Postum and 
the booklet, “Iron Men and How to Build Them.” 


Name. 





Street 





City State 

Fillin completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario (Offer expires July Ist, 1934.) 
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Eating With Your Head 


By MAY BIDDISON BENSON 


TUDENTS in high school who 

have robust bodies and perfect 

health may never have realized 

just what ill-health means to 
an adult. He has to carry on his daily 
job whether he is well or not. One 
of the saddest sights in all this world 
is a sick man or woman on the job 
every day. And there are hundreds 
of thousands of them; dejected, dis- 
couraged, miserable, and distressing 
to everybody around them. Of course, 
you do not want to be one of them 
when you get into the business world. 
Perhaps no single part of our daily 
routine has more to do with keeping 
up natural abounding health than the 
habit of eating the right foods at the 
right time. People who learn to do 
this early seldom know the bugaboo 
of ill-health, and will go right on 
through life in the vigorous, full-of- 
pep spirit of school days. 

What do you like to eat? All right, 
you can have it. 

Almost everything that people use 
for food is good for the body in cer- 
tain amounts and at certain times. We 
do not have to be “Don’ted” out of 
everything we like to eat just because 
we are interested in this problem of 
building a healthy body. Everything 
in the world that people eat from eels 
to asparagus is laid out on the big 
table before you, and it is nobody's 
business but your own what you 
choose. BUT it is very much your 
business. Suppose you were an ar- 
chitect who receives a commission to 
build a house. There before him are 
all the materials that ever have been 
put into a house from concrete to the 
frailest bit of molding. He can 
choose them all. But what must he 
then do with them? Suppose he puts 
the fragile molding in the foundation 
of the house and then tries to build 
a brick structure on it? The answer 
is obvious, of course. The house will 
develop tuberculosis, colitis or maybe 
gastric ulcer, certainly malnutrition 
and nervous exhaustion. That is what 
young people do when they eat the 
wrong foods during high school, in- 
deed, during all body-growing days. 
They build rickety foundations for 
houses that will topple. Do you want 
to topple when you are twenty? Or 
perhaps, when you are thirty? To be 








At monthly intervals SCHOLASTIC will 
publish these interesting articles on what and 
how to eat, a subject which may mean a 
good deal to your success, whether you are 
a star halfback or the Queen of the May. 
Miss Benson, who will talk to you informally 
about food values, is the editor of West- 
chester County Fair, a suburban home maga- 
zine of New York. She has taught physiology 
and biology, contributed articles to maga- 
zines on food problems, and done research 

for advertising agencies, 








just about 99% sure you will not is 
one of the easiest things in the world. 
Think about what you eat and when 
you eat it. 

High school students nowadays are 
doing more thinking than many grown- 
ups ever seem to accomplish. You are 
mature enough to choose your own 
diet. You know what you may eat 
and still feel good afterwards, don’t 
you? It is not essential for every- 
body to eat the same thing, nor is it 
necessary for everybedy to eat some 
of everything. If one vegetable seems 
to upset you, select another of the same 
food value and substitute it. Almost 
every food can be replaced with some- 
thing else, and the substitutions can 
be varied also, so adaptable is this vast 
and important thing—the diet of the 
human body. You simply have to pick 
and choose. Just as the architect se- 
lects materials for the house he is 
building—a light camp cottage or a 
sturdy brick mansion. 

No one wants to be a sturdy brick 
mansion every day, unless he is a prize 
fighter or a truck driver. It is wiser 
to let the purposes of the day dictate 
the diet. Are there to be tests today? 
Must your head be as clear as a bell 
and your body free from groans? I 
doubt if under those conditions you 
would take beefsteak for breakfast. 
But you would be sure to take some 
breakfast, lightly nourishing, perhaps 
with fruit predominating and a glass 
of cold milk for dessert. But there 
again you must apply your own com- 
mon sense. The right breakfast for 
me on the morning before a test might 
not at all be the right breakfast for 
you. Your system may require a dif- 
ferent menu from mine. It is up to 
you to gauge the tensions of your 
body, the responses and reactions that 
food produces. And you cannot fail 
to recognize the results of certain 
foods and certain combinations of 
foods on your own particular system. 
Remembering always the basic foods 
—mnilk, eggs, whole wheat bread, and 
leafy vegetables—you can build your 


house in the most comfortable, con- 
venient way you choose, providing 
that you use your own common sense 
and the experience of those who have 
studied the nutrition of the human 
body, and have given you the benefit 
of their knowledge. 

You know, fer instance, that milk is 
essential. It is up to you to find a 
place for it in sufficient quantity in 
your diet. You know that leafy vege- 
tables and fruit must go into the 
building of your body-house. Eggs 
and whole-wheat bread are other im- 
portant foundation stones. Knowing 
these fundamental builders and their 
importance to your structure, proceed 
with your house. Have a good time 
building it. Make it strong and beau- 
tiful and exactly according to your 
own specifications. Your intelligent 
choice of proper foods will go far to 
determine your well-rounded, success- 
ful, vitally healthful life. 


SPORTCHATTER 


land, in September come most of 
the leading amateur tennis players 
of the world for the U. S. men’s singles 


B ics year to Forest Hills, Long Is- 


championship. All of them have seen or 
played each other before—on the grass 
courts at Wimbledon in England, or on 
the red En-tout-cas (special clay) at Au- 
teuil in Paris. 

Usually: our own championship is won 
by an American. Ellsworth Vines won 
it last year and the year before; John 
Doeg won it in 1930; in 1929 Bill Tilden 
defeated a weak field that included none 
of the famous foreign players. In the 
three years from 1926 through 1928 there 
came a break in American domination 
when the Frenchmen, Rene Lacoste and 
Henri Cochet, put an end to the undis- 
puted supremacy over the whole tennis 
world held by Tilden from 1920 through 
1925. 

After Tilden had openly turned profes- 
sional no particular American player im- 
mediately appeared who seemed to have 
the genius necessary for successfully meet- 
ing the newly-risen French stars. Then 
two years ago a long, slender Tildenesque 
figure from California, not yet twenty, 
won the U. S. title with such supreme 
mastery that he was acclaimed a second 
Tilden. Ellsworth Vines had the complete 
armament of strokes, the speed on his 
drives and what seemed to be all the other 
necessary essentials for becoming and re- 
maining the nation’s and the world’s No. 
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1 tennis player. In 1932, by winning at 
Wimbledon, Auteuil and Forest Hills, he 
seemed to be securely established as the 
only tennis player worthy of comparison 
with Tilden. 

Now, with Vines no longer the Ameri- 
can champion, having just completed a 
season during which he was as consistent a 
loser as he was a winner the year before, 
tennis followers are looking for an expla- 
nation of the turn in his fortune. 

Vines, failing to reach even the quarter- 
final round in defense of his title this 
year at Forest Hills, lost in straight sets 
to Bryan Grant, a young University of 
North Carolina graduate standing 5 feet 
3 inches in height, whose greatest tennis 
asset is his ability to scramble and sprawl 
after apparently winning shots. The next 
day Grant lost to Lester Stoefen in the 
quarter-final round; and then in the semi- 
final, Stoefen was beaten by Fred Perry, 
the English player, who went on to win 
the championship in the final round 
against Jack Crawford of Australia. 


Fred Perry of England, jumping the net at 

Forest Hills, to shake hands with Jack Craw- 

ford of Australia, after the stroke that gave 

Perry the U. S. singles championship in his 

final-round match with Crawford. The score 
was 6-3, 11-13, 4-6, 6-0, 6-I. 


Perry, a likeable fellow whose enjoy- 
ment of the game is reflected in his happy, 
buoyant manner on the court, is no acci- 
dental champion. He has the strokes, the 
speed, the endurance and the court tactics 
expected of champions. He is. more con- 
servative than Vines in his use of speed, 
although he can put blistering force on a 
drive when he wants to. Vines’ fast ser- 
vice is more severe than Perry’s and his 
daring also exceeds the Englishman’s. It 
is perhaps this daring, as much as any- 
thing else, which causes Vines’ game to 
seem erratic. Vines aims for the lines, 
and for the smallest openings (the sheer 
danger of doing the hard thing appealing 
to him), and allows a minimum clearance 
over the net. The difference between vic- 
tory and defeat in the case of Vines is 
not usually to be seen in the score, but is 
found in that inch or two from the top of 
the net and the edges of the lines, which 
are the targets this dethroned champion 
aims for. 

Vines will come back and play tennis as 
great as he ever has played. He is only 
twenty-two. Tilden was twenty-seven be- 
fore he won his first national title. 


JACK LIPPERT 
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250 MILES ON 
BANANAS AND MILK 


Au the way from Oslo to Christi- 
anssand paced Otto Fipp, a Norwegian 
athlete. 250 miles! Four days and four 
nights. And ate nothing en route but 
bananas and milk. 


According to Dr. Rogler, who stop- 
watched the trip, Fipp was in excellent 
trim all the way . . . no headaches, side 
stitches, loginess. “So far from becom- 
ing weaker from this fare, we noticed 
how strength increased from day to 
day . . . I don’t think he could have 
accomplished the tramp on any other 
fare.” 


The more the muscles are used and 
the faster they work, the greater the 
need for fuel that will get to them 
quickly. The sugars in a ripe banana 
are quickly available and an excellent 
muscle fuel. But banana sugars are 
more than fuel. They supply vitamins 
and minerals, factors essential to rapid 
recovery from fatigue and restoration 
of muscle tone. 


During training, remember that the 
inexpensive combination of bananas 
and milk provides all the elements of a 
complete diet. 


Fenn 


(Wia:tlenm 
MEDICA: 
ASSN 


The high food value and easy 
digestibility of the banana have 
been recognized by the Committee 
on Foods of the American Med- 
ical Association, and its accept- 
ance seal granted for use in 
advertising by United Fruit Co. 


As published in Good Health 
Magazine, June, 1930 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY & 9.33 
Educational Department 
1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

Please send free copy of your interesting 


new booklet, ““‘The Banana comes into it's 
Own,” written by a recognised food authority. 























Analysis 
Daring red, 
Glorious deep rose, 
Rich gold, 
Faint tinges of violet 
Shading into deep purple, 
Just a hint of palest green 
Enhanced by a touch of bronze— 
An artist’s palette? 
No. 


The sky is a laboratory, 
The setting sun is a Bunsen burner. 
The clouds are metals from fairy mines, 
Nature the great Chemist 
Is making flame tests— 
We call it a sunset. 
—Helen Magnan, 
Mount Mercy Academy, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Two Thieves and the Master of Krove 


ND there came robbers into the 
House of Krove. And when the 
Master of the house came into 


the chamber where the robbers were at 
work, they attempted to take his life. But 
he spoke unto them thus: 

“Do not kill me and I will not hinder 
you in your stealing. For surely my life 
is more important to me than those of my 
belongings which you try to take.” 

And the robbers replied unto the 
Master of the House of Krove: 

“This agreement is a wise one and one 
which pleaseth us. But you must in no 
way attempt to hinder us in our stealing.” 

And the robbers went about their work 
of attempting to open the vault wherein 
the rare jewel was hidden. And while 
they were thus employed, the Master of 
the House of Krove spoke unto them; 
and his eyes roved as he spoke and his 
tongue was like unto a snake’s tongue: 

“It is not a wise thing to be a robber. 
Neither is it wise to steal nor to commit a 
crime. For this life we live is but a test. 
It is a determining point whether you are 
to live in eternal bliss or in eternal pun- 
ishment. He who lives wisely and without 
sin will be given a seat in the House of 
Heaven and he may walk on golden streets 
inlaid with jewels far more precious than 
mine. But he who lives in sin is given an 
eternal seat in the House of Hell and here 
he will be punished with fires. He will be 
burned and yet kept alive to feel pain. 
Therefore, is it not more wise to live 
righteously and then live eternally in the 
House of Heaven than to steal a thing 
which will give thee the pleasure of an 
hour and be doomed to live in the House 
of Hell? Therefore, do not steal my jewel 
and in heaven wilt thou receive a thou- 
sand thousand more costly jewels.” 

And the robbers conferred together 
and they were convinced that they must 
not steal the jewel. And one of them 
spoke unto the Master of the House of 
Krove in this manner: 

“Thou hast spoken to us wisely. We 
have listened carefully to thy speech. And 
you have made it impossible for us to 
steal the jewel.” 

And they killed the Master of the House 
of Krove, for he had hindered them in 


their stealing. And they left the House of 
Krove and did not take with them the 
jewel. But it was right that they should 
kill the Master of the House of Krove. 
For he had lied to them. 

Robert Laz, 

Newtown H. S., 

Elmhurst, New York, 
B. Mitchell, Teacher. 


| Am God 


I am God, 

Not your God, 

Not my God, 

But somebody’s God. 


I formed 

A little world 

On white paper— 
Then man and woman, 
Created I them 

On a sheet of paper— 
In a line here, 

And a line there. 


I made their destinies, 
Crossed their stars, 
Made them love, 

Told them to live. 


When I had done, 

Twenty-five hundred words 

Typed and revised, 

I was through creating. 

So, being a god, 

I sat back in my supernal high-chair 
And listened to their prayers. 


Then I made another world 
On another sheet of paper. 


—Elaine Bratton, 
Sacramento (Cal.) H. S8., 
Miss Sara C. Ashby, Teacher. 


Sonnet 


This is my love: a flower with its petals 
curled 


That hungers for the sun, yet fears its ray. 

Too hot a breath will turn the edges gray, 

And it will wither ere it is unfurled. 

A look, a touch, a sound can steal away 

From me a moment’s ecstasy. Your eyes 

Are molten fire. You crush, despite my 
cries, 

My fragile flower, my images of clay. 

You look at me in vast, sincere dismay— 

Your powerful body bent. Tears fill your 
eyes— 

And strangely now, my dear, ’tis I must 
rise 

And cherish you, and wipe the tears 
away. 

This poignant grief, this racking mortal 
pain 

Is nought. It will not raise its head again. 
—Clara Marian. Szego, 16, 

Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
Miss Anne G. Mins, Teacher. 
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America's Air Supremacy 
(Continued from page 20) 


never be more than 500 miles apart, 
and the planes will be in touch by 
two-way radio with at least one sta- 
tion at all times. 

That Pan American Airways means 
business is indicated by the fact that 
it has awarded contracts for six sea- 
planes, designed to fly 2,400 miles, at 
more than 125 miles an hour. These 
liners of the air, capable of landing 
and taking off from the open sea if 
necessary, are designed to carry 50 
passengers and a pay-load of mail and 
express. General Balbo’s mass flight 
from Italy to Chicago marked a new 
stage in the development of trans- 
Atlantic air travel, but the Italian 
planes carried no pay-load, nor has 
any other Atlantic flyers. 

There is little doubt that the Balbo 
flight was made primarily for the pur- 
pose of gathering commercial flying 
data for Italy. Germany showed her 
interest in the northern route by 
sending Captain Von Gronau on two 
separate flights—in 1930 and 1931. 
Great Britain is operating an airway 
between London and India; both 
France and Germany are running 
regularly scheduled airlines between 
Europe and South America. Russia 
and Japan are extending their air- 
ways, having in mind the eventual 
linking of the hemispheres. It was 
therefore imperative that the United 
States enter the race for development 
of the world’s airways if this nation 
is to retain its prestige as the cradle of 
the Wright Brothers, Langley, Cur- 
tiss, and Lindbergh. The moving 
spirit in this latest manifestation of 
American pioneering is Juan Trippe, 
dynamic 35-year-old president of Pan- 
American, who, despite his Spanish 
name and some Latin blood on his 
mother’s side, is the scion of ten gen- 
erations of American naval heroes. 

The definite announcement that Pan 
American Airways will build a fleet 
of clipper ships of the air, to be sent 
into the trade routes of the world, is 
the most important piece of aviation 
news that has developed in vears. It 
will have a pronounced effect upon 
human thinking, extending our ho- 
rizons and making us remember that 
what happens in the farthest corner 
of the earth is of vital interest to 
every American. 








YOUR NEW SCHOLASTIC 


This second copy of the new weekly 
Scholastic allows you to compare its 
double value concretely with our past 
fortnightly issue. In the past, Scho- 
lastic brought from 32 to 40 pages 
every other week. Now it brings 32 
pages in each weekly copy, or not less 
than 128 pages a month, almost double 
value at the old rates, 
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SEPTEMBER 30, 1933 
READING RACE 


N your marks! Every under- 

graduate high school student is 

eligible to enter the grand na- 
tional Reading Race conducted by Scho- 
lastic for 1933-'34. 

Eight prizes are posted for the best- 
balanced and most substantial list of 
books read by high school students be- 
tween September 1, 1933, and May 1, 1934. 
Only bound books are eligible. Pamphlets, 
magazine articles, and single short stories 
do not count. 

History, biography, travel, science, 
poetry, and drama belong on an_ ideal 
list. A list more than three-fifths fiction 
is off balance. Lists consisting mainly of 
best sellers are also badly chosen. There 
should be a fair share of books whose 
merit has endured through a century or 
two. Books assigned for outside reading 
by the school may be included. 


All entrants must submit with their lists 
a brief comment on each book read, indi- 
cating the nature of the book and his 
personal reacticn to it. These comments 
should not be longer than 25 words, and 
they need not be complete sentences. 

The number of books read is of minor 
importance, but at least two books a 
month, outside of required reading, is 
near the minimum necessary to be within 
reach of a prize. 


FORM: A record should be kept from 
week to week. At the end of the year, 
type or write in ink your complete list of 
books, giving author's full name, the title, 
and comment. Number each book con- 
secutively. In the upper right hand 
corner write your name, age, school, grade, 
home address, and total number of books 
read. All lists must be countersigned by 
a parent, guardian, teacher, or librarian, 
with the statement: “This list represents 
truly the books read by 
since September 1, 1933.” Address Read- 
ing Race, Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York. 

CLOSING DATE: All entries must ar- 
rive by midnight, May 5, 1934. The win- 
ning entry will be published in the May 
26 issue of Scholastic. 

PRIZES: All winners are to receive 
Modern Library books of their own 
selection. First prize: Ten Books. Second 
Prize: Five Books. Third Prize: Three 
Books. Five Fourth Prizes: One Book 
Each. ' 





MOVIE CONTEST 


The next time you go to a movie, write 
the title of the show and the name of the 
producing company (not the name of the 
theater) on a slip of paper. Then make a 
list of the things in the picture you liked 
and another list of those you disliked. 
Finally, taking 25c as par, write the 
amount of admission which you think the 
picture deserved. 

Example: Broken Mirrors (N.G.M.) I 
liked the camera work of John Doe in the 
living room scene, the arched eyebrows of 
Greta Dietrich, and the theme that honesty 
is not the best policy. I disliked Joe E. 
Clown’s facial distortions, the old, old 
jokes, and the Pollyanna story. 2lc. 

Scholastic will give a Modern Librarv 
book to every student who has a film criti- 
cism published in this department. Sign 
your name, grade, school, and home ad- 
dress. No comments should be longer 
than one-hundred-and-fifty words. Be 
sparing with your adjectives. Be honest 
in your verdicts. Address Movie Contest, 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Student Section 


TO THOSE INTERESTED IN 


FOOTBALL... 


25 





iw you’re interested in football, this story 
of the radical improvements in a 1933 
model “pigskin” will prove fascinating. If 
you’re not a football enthusiast, save your 
time by skipping right through to the coupon 
and sending for the new 
D & M Catalog which de- 


and distance in kicking and real free-hand- 
ling in passing and backfield exchanges. In 
addition, an improved Rubber Valve De- 
tachable Bladder was added, eliminating 
any dead spot or bulge on the ball and 
permitting ‘“‘on-the-spot”’ re- 
placement if the original 





scribes athletic equipment of 
all kinds. 


Now thet we understand 
each other, let’s go with this 
football story. In a few para- 
graphs we can tell you why 
the new D & M Official Foot- 
ball is longer lived, maintains 
its shape, has no dead spot or 
bulge, is a better handling 
ball, and gives more conven- 


RUBBER WASHER SEWED TO COVER 


x 
RUBBER VALVE NECK IM POSITION TO SCREW INTO WASHER 


bladder should give out. 


The two diagrams show 
how this radically improved 
valve works. The first il- 
lustration shows the rubber 
washer securely sewed to 
the ball casing and the rubber 
valve neck snapped up out of 
its usual countersunk posi- 
tion, ready to be screwed into 
place. 





ience and greater satisfaction. 
We'll pass over the fact 


The second illustration 
shows the two parts assem- 
bled, with the inflating needle 





that The Draper-Maynard 
Company is one of the oldest 
and best-known manufactur- 
ers of athletic equipment, and 
start with their introduction, 
two years ago, of the Zigzag 
Stitch aid Rhinotex Lining— 
two brand new construction 
features which gave the D&M 
Ball the ability to stand up 
under terrific tests and actual 
playing conditions. In spite of  [p~« 





unt Pees pocety 
COMPLETE ASSEMBLY IN FimAL POSITION 


forced down by the live rub- 
ber core until the point 
reaches the safety pocket 
where air is discharged. When 
the needle is withdrawn, the 
core expands so quickly that 
not a particle of air can 
escape. 

The Rubber Valve Detach- 
able Bladder is leakproof and 
foolproof and is available at 


FUROER waswee 
Asinco rocoves 








being dropped 1186 feet from 
an autogiro, immersed over- 
night in an aquarium and run over by a 
heavy truck, the D & M SRV Ball still kept 
its original, official shape. 

This year the pattern was changed to pro- 
vide tapering, slim ends which give accuracy 


no extra cost. Added to the 
many other exclusive D & M 
features, it means advantages which you can 
have only by specifying a D & M Football. 

Send the coupon today foracatalog detailing 
these football improvements and describing 
complete line of D & M Athletic Equipment. 








Send coupon 
for your copy 
of the FREE 
D& M Catalog 





DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Dept. S-9, Plymouth, N. H. 


Please send your new catalog describing all kinds of D & M 
Athletic Equipment and giving further details about the im- 
proved D & M Football. 














.. 10th Annual.. 
Scholastic Contest 


. Again The 


American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio - 200 Fifth Ave, New York 


Sponsors 
two important awards 


Arts and Crafts 


and 
Advertising Art 


16 Prizes in All 
Ist Prize - $50.00 
2nd Prize- 25.00 
3rd Prize- 10.00 
5 “Prang” Tempera 
Sets 
Prizes are Identical 


for Each Award 
TEACHERS - STUDENTS 


Don’t wait - write now for 
the wealth of most helpful 
prize winning ideas and 
methods-sent free of charge. 


\\ You Canin! 























Marvels of the invisible for 


New 70X Miero Outfit—82.69 


Stands heav, 
No. 2 


power (illustrated) 
ww (illustra 
glase slides, covers, dissect- 
ing needle; dropper; collect- 
ing bottle; dissecting mag- 
nifier; instruction book, ete. 
Nicely box (12x7x2 4) 
Regular $5 value— ‘CIAL 
. ++ $2.69. Postpaid. 
No. 1 Set: P com- 
plete em iler out $4.89. 
Send for catalog, Telescopes, Binoculars, Microscopes, Air Guna, ete. 
S.M. LEE SALES CO., 35 West 32nd St., New York 





Send for our 24-page catalog 
showing hundreds of Rings and 
Pins at Factory Prices, 


Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
48 Bruce Ave., Ne. Attleboro, Mass 





Teachers: Investigate Scholastic’s Period- 
ical Service. Your choice of free subscrip- 
tions to sixteen quality magazines with 
group order for Scholastic. Inquire: Sub- 
scription Department, Scholastic, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Student 


Students are invited to have their 
say in this department. Letters about 
problems of high school students are 
especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Give Students the Votel 


Fellow Students: 

The election speeches in this coun- 
try sound mighty dull to me. All 
our politicians talk about is the 
Peepul, the Peepul, and the Peepul. This 
country needs some live issues. How to 
get them I don’t know, but I think a 
Students’ Party ought to supply the neces- 
sary dynamite. 

Here are a few planks that I think 
ought to be in the platform of a live-wire 
Student Party: 

“Reduction of the 
eighteen.” 

“Removal of the voting privilege from 
people past sixty.” 

“A physical and mental examination for 
all candidates for office, and publication 
of the results.” 

“Guarantees that school teachers will 
not be discharged if they marry.” 

“Government confiscation of unearned 
incomes other than old age and disability 
pensions.” 

That’s enough for a starter. The Stu- 
dent Party should also develop general 
principles, in addition to definite legisla- 
tion. I should like to hear from other 
students who wish to form a Students’ 
Party. 


voting age to 


Ray Harris, 
63 East End Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
No. 2 
a VERY issue of Scholastic prints sev- 








eral incomplete sentences under this 

heading. List the missing words in 
columns in the order in which they should 
appear. Do not write out the sentences. 
When you have a complete list for the 
first fourteen issues of this semester, send 
them to Sherlock Holmes, Scholastic, 155 
East 44th St., New York, to arrive before 
January 27, 1934. Time will be allowed 
for students living far from New York. 
The student sending the most nearly cor- 
rect list receives a leather zipper port- 
folio-note-book. Twenty-five fountain 
pens will be given those next in line. In 
case of ties, decisions will be made on 
neatness. All words missing below ap- 
pear in this issue. 

1. The Administration’s program may be said 
to have two ; one is its concern with 
meeting an ~ ; the other is the ap- 
parent intention to realign Pn candses 
forces. The organization of industry, on the one 
hand, seems to pave the road to 

3 onthe other, it encourages 

—aA Whether or not the change pro- 

duces socially desirable , depends to 

a large extent to the of the term 
yes sade tna by the courts. 

2. The author of .. by a Little Girl, pub- 
lished in 1920, was born in . 


3. The recent trip of Colonel and Mrs. 
was e's . to Europe by way of ook Oe 
Viet dine was by way of being advance pub- 
licity for a trans-Atlantic route soon to 
be opened by American aviation interests. 

4. The best device for assuring 
..+++ +. is the budget. A family with an in- 
come of $2,000 a year should allow about one- 
fourth or less for 


Student Section SCHOLASTIC 


Demon 3.2 


Dear Forum: 

I read where a W. C. T. U. 
woman says that it’s not so bad 
for grown-ups to drink beer 
but they must never, never let 
the dear children see them 
doing it. I think that’s dumb. 
Let the little dears sit in on 
a few of their elders’ beer 
parties. Far from being ob- 
sessed with the well known 

curse of drink, the youngsters will be 
so bored and disgusted by the party 
that they will stick to ice-cream and cake 
for the rest of their lives. Keeping them 
out of the parlor when father starts the 
bung will only whet their thirsts. Don’t 
make them pick up their taste for beer 
in the gutter. Children should learn about 
beer at their parent’s knee, where its mys- 
teries can be properly explained. 


Teetotaler, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Union Libel 


Dear Editor: 


The finest work of the NRA to date has 
been to encourage unions. That’s why I 
can’t understand how some employers are 
using the NRA as a weapon to attack 
unions by questioning their right to strike 
or picket. The right to strike or picket is 
the only way the union can enforce its 
collective bargaining power, assured by 
the NRA. But when a union calls a 
strike, it is charged with threatening the 
program of national recovery. What rot! 
The employer who refuses to pay decent 
union wages is the real threat to recovery. 

I think teachers and students ought to 
form unions, too. It’s the only way they'll 
ever get their group rights. 

Ernest Taggard, 
Jamaica, Vt. 


2 
Mustn't! 


Dear Editor: 

In the Social Studies Signposts of your 
September 23rd issue, you recommend an 
article by Elmer Davis called Makers of 
Martyrs. Davis’s argument, that mass 
protests, parades, and telegrams probably 
do more harm than good in cases like the 
Scottsboro trial, may be correct. But in 
recommending such an article, you belittle 
the people whose interest in justice has 
led them to make such protests, and at the 
same time you give comfort to those whose 
prejudices sanction legal murder. That’s 
a terrible thing to do! 

When men like Einstein must fear for 
their lives, when innocent textile workers 
are railroaded to jail, when children are 
forced to starve simply because their 
parents join a mine union, what is a sym- 
pathetic person to do? Talk things over 
quietly, of course, with the officials who 
are responsible. That’s the ideal way. 
But sometimes that fails. The officials 
may be hostile, or they may be too busy 
to hear every protest. Then what can any- 
one do but stage parades and organize 
defense funds? What else but twiddle 
their thumbs? 


L. Miller, 
Manchester, N. H. 
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Student Section 


Is Corruption Necessary ? 
A Prize Contest for Political Interviews 


N the old days before the World War, 

people all believed that if governments 

were corrupt it was because politicians 
were corrupt. Kick the rascals out! they 
cried. Put “good” people in and you'll 
have good government. 

Today, students of politics do not take 
such a casual view. Many members of 
political machines are scrupulously honest 
and conscientious public servants. And 
still they are usually unable to give the 
public an honest government. A commu- 
nity, a single department, or an individual 
official may have a spotless reputation, but 
these are generally conceded to be excep- 
tions. The rule is that the whole political 
system hinges upon favoritism and spoils 
rather than on honest public service. Many 
politicians hold that corruption is inevi- 
table because it is only by giving favors, 
jobs, contracts, and tax concessions that a 
political party can hold its power. They 
say voters do not like an honest govern- 
ment; they like a government which shares 
its spoils. 

Scholastic believes corruption can be 
eradicated from city, county, state, and 
national governments. The question is, 
How? It is the most important question 
that citizens have to study. 

The best authorities on this subject 
should be the men who are in government, 
the practising politicians. If possible, go 
to the leader, or political boss, of your 
community. Ask him, or her, what they 
consider corrupt practices in government, 
what causes them, and how to cure them. 

For the best twenty interviews reported 
to Scholastic, students will receive for 
prizes their choice of books to the retail 
value of $3.00. In addition, a cash bonus 
of $10.00 will be paid for every interview 
published. Interviews will not be pub- 
lished without the written consent of the 
person interviewed. Students are en- 
couraged to interview more than one 
person. 

The contest is open to all ities 
high school students. The object is to 
obtain sincere interviews on the question 
of eliminating corruption in government. 
Reports of interviews may vary from 500 
to 5,000 words. All reports must be in by 
December 15. At ‘the top of the page, 
state the name, address, and office or posi- 
tion of the person interviewed; your own 
name, age, grade, school, teacher’s name, 
and your complete home address. 

Some questions for students to ask 
their interviews are listed below. It is 
suggested that students also ask a few 
questions of their own. An article on the 
best ways to conduct an interview is sched- 
uled to appear shortly in Scholastic. 

Before asking these questions, students 
should explain fully their purpose to the 
political leaders they visit—viz., to obtain 
honest advice upon the problem of elimi- 
nating corruption from government. The 
spirit of the interview should be one of 
friendly discussion and unbiased inquiry. 
It should in no sense be considered an in- 
quisition or an argument. 


What do you consider to be corrupt practices in 
government? 


Do you think it is corrupt to give jobs or con- 
tracts except in open competition ? 


Would you say that certain political customs 
may be perfectly legal and still be corrupt in 
nature? What customs would you cite as ex 
amples? Can these customs be brought within 
legal control ? 


Do you believe that the demand of specially im- 
terested groups and individuals for favors or tor 
certain political actions contribute to corruption ? 
Or do you believe officials should be in a position 
to resist such demands and to act according to 
their own conscience? 


Is ithe political machine inevitable in govern 
ment? If so, why? How does it grow? 


Do you believe the business of keeping the 
party lines intact makes the corrupt distribution 
of johs and favors essential to the successful man 
agement of the party? 


Do you think there is a direct relationship be 
tween small political favors, such as tag-fixing, 
and corruptic n in government? 


Do you think you would fail to be re-elected 
if you did not do these minor favors for the 
voters, especially when you know these minor 
favors are really avoiding the law? 


Is it possible to build a political mz achine with- 
out basing it on favors and privilege? 


Can you cite examples of parties which have 
kept their control of government without recour-e 
to the distribution of favors, jobs, or spoils? 


Is the existence of two parties in local govern 
ment a factor in corruption? If so, how can a 
non-partisan local government be obtained? 


Do you think that the alleged “alliance’’ be- 
tween vice and the police power is a major cause 
of political corruption? Do you think it has more 
to do with corruption than the demands of lar; ge 
economic interests? 


Do you think that the existence of powerful in- 
stitutions which are largely outside the legal 
framework of the government, such as large cor- 
porations, fraternal orders, lobbying organizations, 
or political parties, themselves, is a major factor 
in political corruption? If so, how do they cre- 
ate this effect? . 


In your opinion, is everybody seeking to ad- 
vance their own selfish or pet interests? Or do 
you feel that there is a body of disinterested 
public- spirited citizens who are capable of weigh- 
ing political questions for their effect upon the 
community or the nation as a whole? If so, how 
large do you think this group is, on the average? 
Can such a group be organized? How? Would it 
be able to exercise any power? 


Do you think the repeal or adjustment of un- 
popular laws would lessen political corruption? 
If so, what is the best way for a community to 
obtain such a reform? If not, why not? 


Do you think it is possible to bring extra-legal 
institutions, such as political parties, corporations, 
lodges, and societies, within the legal control of 
government insofar as their activities affect soci- 
ety as a whole? If so, how could it be done? 
If not, why not? 


Are you acquainted with any method or system 
which would enable public officials to resist pleas 
for special privileges? If so, what is it? 


Do you think simple honesty is a_ sufficient 
safeguard against corruption? Do you think 
changes in the political system are necessary to 
eliminate corrupt practices? If so, what changes 
are needed? 


What is your platform for eliminating corrup- 
tion from government? 

These questions need not be asked in 
order. Nor is it likely that you will have 
the opportunity to ask them all. It is sug- 
gested that you use them as they fit in 
with the trend of the conversation, plus 
questions of your own. 

In reporting the interview, you need not 
list the questions asked. Simply report 
what you consider the most important 
answers, with occasional interpolations of 
your own. Mail your manuscripts to In- 
terview Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York City, not later than December 
15, 1933. 





New Plays 


@ Soro Fricut—Three-act comedy for 
3m, 4w. Jim is flunking his premedic 
course—he wants to be an aviator. The 
boy's struggle between his mother's fears 
and his grandfather's selfish ambitions 
makes a tense play of youth. Royalty, 
$10.00. Posters available. Price, 50 cents. 


@ Who Saw Quit?—Threeact comedy 
for sm, sw. A young doctor almost loses 
his girl and the coveted hospital appoint- 
ment because of a hot temper and a devo 
tion to his calling that makes him forget 
to play politics. Royalty, $10.00. Posters 
available. Price, 50 cents. 


@ Turee Moss Roses—Three-act farce for 
3m, sw. Polly and Billy, disappointed in 
love, decide to change their technique. The 
new system gets results all right—but not 
the kind they had in mind. Price, 35 cents 
Free catalogue containing full descrip 


tions of these and other plays and special 
helps on production sent on request 


This mark 


on good plays 


The Dramatic Pusuisxinc Co. 
Dept. S., 542 So. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sponsors of The Dramatic Publishing Company 
One-Act Play Award 














oe 
Saplings... 

Gertrude Stein said that Ernest Hem- 
ingway learned his literary style from 
her. 

Wm. McFee said that if Gertrude 
looked up the files of the Oak Park 
Cill.) High School magazine she would 
find that Ernest Hemingway’s earliest 
published writings showed his original 


style long before he even heard of 
G. Stein. 


Today, the early writings of a brother 
of Hemingway are being published in 
Saplings (Eighth Series), a collection 
of distinguished prose and verse en- 
tered for the Scholastic Awards of 
1933. The family of another famous 
writer, Stuart Chase, is represented 
with a poem by son Robert. There 
are other names that should mean 
more tomorrow than they do today: 
Eve Stanton, Kendall Poole, David Sav- 
ler, Estelle Rooks, Valois van Gilder, 
Miriam Hershenson, Monte van Bus- 
kirk, Doris Mallison, Miriam Osness. . . . 


But that’s enough of prophecy. Be- 
sides, Saplings doesn’t rest its claims of 
merit on the future. Its contents are 
important today, representing the best 
high school student thought and ex- 
pression. It belongs to every high 
school English class and in every high 
school writing club. 


Send $1.50 for one copy, or apply 
for special rates for five or more copies. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Chamber of mn ng suiting, 
Pittsburgh, 
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Bright Sayings of Parents 


AST year, Hi Lights of Albert Leonard 
Jr. H. S., New Rochelle, N. Y., pub- 
lished a satire on the defunct Mac- 

fadden magazine, Babies, Just Babies. 
They called it “Parents, Just Parents, a 
Page Devoted to the Care and Feeding of 
Parents.” One of the features of this page 
is reprinted just below. Another was an 
offer to “pay scrip for any bright saying 
(if possible) of fathers over 70.” Scho- 
lastic will go farther than that. It offers 
to print Bright Sayings of Parents on the 
Laugh page. A choice of any Modern 
Library Book will be given to students 
whose Bright Sayings of Parents are pub- 
lished. 
Dealing with the Punster 

When papa comes home in the evening, 
he usually tries to restore his drooping 
spirits by making a few puns. Don’t en- 
courage him. He is probably trying to be 
smart, and if you laugh, will continue this 
bad practice all through his life. Keep a 
poker face, look away and groan pathetic- 
ally. If, after repeated discouragements 
he still continues, the only thing to do is 
to start punning yourself. This usually 
works wonders, as the average parent 
doesn’t realize the torture he is inflicting 
until forcibly shown. In exceptional cases 
it is necessary to smother the offender 
with a blanket. 

—Paula Weinstein. 
. 
“He speaks Mexican like a native.” 
“Yeh—like a native Bulgarian.” 
—Arizona Kitty-kat. 
e 

“Little boy, how old is your mother?” 

“Aw, she was forty-two, but she’s 
marked down to thirty-seven.” 

—Northwestern Purple Parrot. 
* 

A Chicago physician finds housework is 
a cure for neurasthenia. On the other 
hand, neurasthenia is regarded as a cure 
for housework. 

—Life. 


e 
The chief pleasure in using a taxi is the 
carefree feeling you have when the fenders 


crumple. 
—Pathfinder. 
3 
A doctor complains. that there are too 
many germ carriers in this country. What 
‘does he suggest the germs do? Walk? 
—Punch. 


* 
Husband: My wife is having hysterics! 
Can you let me have something to quiet 
her? 
Neighbor: 
haven’t a cent. 


Sorry, old man, but I 
—Life. 
+. 

An American insurance company has 
just released figures showing how danger- 
ous it is to stay home. Seven times more 
dangerous than airplaning, the statistics 
indicate. But American ingenuity finds 
a way out. It goes automobiling. 

—Christian Science Monitor. 


Short history of the depression, compiled 
by a capital wisecracker :— 
, U. 


— 


OM ZIM 
AOROOS 


Mr. and Mrs. Schmalowitz were victims 
of a bombing in Chicago—because they 
told the cops about a shakedown. 

Their store and flat above it were 
blown to splinters and the news photogra- 
phers went into what was left of the par- 
lor and proceeded to take photos of the 
ruins. “Wot’s now?” asked the distressed 
Mrs. Schmalowitz of her son. “They want 
to take pictures,” he explained. 

“Oy, vay!” she exclaimed, “vitt de place 
lookin’ like diss?” 

—Julius Tannen. 
. 


Joe Miller a Misanthrope 


How many people in America know that 
Joe Miller, who is supposed to be the 
author and compiler of jokes a couple of 
hundred years ago, was an Englishman? 
How many know he never wrote a joke 
in his life? 

He was a member of the Drury Lane 
company, and, when not performing was 
not known ever to have smiled or cracked 
a wheeze. 

Some time after his death a newspaper- 
man published a compilation of jokes, 
more ancient than otherwise, and called 
the booklet “Joe Miller’s Jests.” 

—Variety. 
o 


Action Portraits 


William Haines: He laughed, and out 
popped a hyena which ate three children. 

Greta Garbo: Lazily she opened one 
eye and looked at her watch. So she 
closed her eye. 

Bert Wheeler: There was a worm in it, 
but too late. 

Ann Harding: It was for the children, 
but she attended anyway. 

Wallace Beery: On page five he noticed 
that the book was upside down. 

Clara Bow: She opened her mouth and 
Paramount felt a draught. 

Richard Barthelmess: Reaching up, he 
turned the doorknob. 

George Bancroft: Everybody laughed, 
so he laughed, too. 

Marion Davies: Confidently, she turned 
to the picture section. 

Richard Dix: Speculatively he caressed 
his chin. 

Victor McLaglen: He walked into the 
room. It was empty. 

Nancy Carroll: Sometimes she wished 
there was an ‘i” in her name so she could 
dot it with a circle. 

Howard Hughes: Three shots rang out 
and signed a contract immediately. 

Jack Oakie: He liked to speculate on 
what he might have done if he had had 
Jackie Coogan’s chance. 

Joe E. Brown: “Let him get a new 
routine,” he muttered. 


—Claude Binyon, Variety. 


Student Section SCHOLASTIC 


Correct Behavior 


Q. How should a young man arrange 
for a date by telephone? 

A. If he wishes to make a date with a 
young man, he simply says, “Hello, Jim? 
See you at the corner in ten minutes,” 
And hangs up the receiver. But if the 
date is with a young woman, he must be 
more elaborate. In a manner of speaking, 
he must stalk his prey. 

The first thing a young man does in 
telephoning for a date is announce him- 
self, as follows: 

“This is John Doe speaking. May I 
please speak to Jane?” 

The young man gives his identity im- 
mediately, because, by so doing, he may 
save himself the embarrassment of a re- 
fusal. It is also unfair to the young 
woman to ask her to make a decision on 
a date before she knows who is asking 
her, although it has been done. 

He never says, “Guess who this is!” 

When she comes to the phone, he exer- 
cises Precaution Number 2. He gives his 
name again, in full. Not simply “John.” 
There are lots of Johns. If he likes, he 
can ask how she is. If any members of 
her family have been ill, he ought to ask 
how they are. These questions are ad- 
vised because they help to forestall alibis. 
Or they may help to prepare them, de- 
pending upon the answer. 

Precaution Number Three is “Are you 
doing anything tonight?” This may be 
varied with, “Are you doing anything to- 
morrow night?” “Are you doing anything 
New Year’s Eve?” “Are you doing any- 
thing January 6th?” 

If the answer is “Yes,” he says, “I’m 
sorry. Perhaps I can reach you some 
other time.” She says, “Yes, do.” And 
he says, “Thanks. Goodbye.” Then he 
calls someone else. 

If the answer is “No,” he says, “Would 
you care to go skating with me then?” 
He always specifies his exact plans, 
whether they be to see a movie, to go to a 
prom, or to sit on the porch. The phrase 
“with me” is always included. When 
John puts the question this way, Jane 
nearly always answers, “You bet.” 


Q. When should a young man make a 
date? 

A. Not whenever he feels like it. Invi- 
tations to large affairs, which may make 
it necessary for the young woman to 
sew a dress, send a cloak to the cleaners, 
or buy a new pair of slippers, are issued 
at least a week in advance. Even for 
small house parties, the interval of a 
week is usually observed. But for skating 
dates, movie dates, library dates, and hik- 
ing dates, twenty-four hours notice is usu- 
ally enough. There is nothing particularly 
wrong about making the date at a quarter 
to nine on the evening the affair is sched- 
uled, except that the procedure is usually 
unsuccessful. 

Young men who have learned to know 
better rarely make dates more than two 
weeks in advance. They know that their 
plans or their feelings, or both, may suf- 
fer a pronounced change in that interval. 
They have also developed the belief that 
no social affair is important enough to 
warrant more than two weeks of prepara- 
tion. 
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Alice of Old Vincennes 


(Concluded from page 9) 


Bourcier, Rene de _ Ronville, and 
other important characters were all 
flesh-and-blood men and women who 
played their parts in the drama of 
that wild little frontier post a century 
and a half ago.” 

Mr. Fritsch, who is now 83 years 
old. lives with his daughter in Vin- 
cennes. Despite his advanced age, 
his memory is as keen as in youth. 
He keeps up his study of languages 
still, and his ability to conjugate ir- 
regular verbs in all forms, whether 
French, Latin, or German, is a source 
of never ending amazement. 


Money and the Family 
(Concluded from page 12) 
Families living in smaller towns or 
rural districts would undoubtedly find 
that several of these items could be 


considerably pared down—especially. 


for rent, food and clothing. 

Family budget books may be se- 
cured from many sources. Stationery 
stores frequently carry account books 
that are well adapted to use as bud- 
get books. The Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housekeeping, and other 
magazines have them. The Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York and many 
local savings banks issue good budget 
books for depositors. 

Finally, there is one factor in bud- 
get-making that is more vital than any 
plan or set of figures yet devised. A 
budget must be a partnership proposi- 
tion. Giving the wife an allowance, 
or an arbitrary sum of money under 
whatever name, is as behind the times 
as a “Model T” Ford or a knee-length 
skirt. A budget simply won’t work 
unless it represents mutual agree- 
ment. There should be a joint bank 
account upon which the husband and 
wife alike may draw checks. There 
should be no financial secrets between 
husband and wife. If this feeling of 
real partnership and cooperation ex- 
ists in making a budget and in its ex- 
ecution, even a poorly planned one 
has some hope of success. If this 
cooperation is absent, the best budget 
in the world becomes, in practice, 
merely a scrap of paper. 
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Look inside the shoe for 
the Green Insole—stamped 
Hood Hygeen Insole for 
your protection. 


BATAN — Made 
in several shades 
of duck withi con- 
trasting trim; heavy 
i toe 5 


non-skid soles. 


SIAK WHITE, 
black or neutral up- 
pers; heavy ribbed 
toe guard non-skid 
soles; sponge cush- 
ion heel. 


*“@*\NEAKER SMELL” is offensive— 
anywhere. And in gym class where 
exercise makes you perspire, extra care 
should be taken to avoid the unpleas- 
ant odor of excessive perspiration. You 
can avoid it—simply be sure your can- 
vas shoes have the Hygeen Insole. 

The Hygeen Insole—perfected by 
Hood chemists after many experiments 
—-does not absorb perspiration and so 
keeps it from soaking into the shoes. 
Instead, the moisture evaporates freely 
from Hood Canvas Shoes. 

You'll want the coolness of Hood 
Shoes, too. The ventilated Upper per- 
mits air to circulate around your feet 
keeping them cool and comfortable. 
They won’t wear out your stockings, 
either, because the Xtrulock construc- 
tion eliminates all seams and stitching. 
To keep them clean—just wash in soap 
and water. You can depend on Hood 
Canvas Shoes for a full term of cool, 
comfortable service—free from embar- 
rassing “sneaker smell.” Isn’t it worth 
the few cents difference? 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Look for the Hood Arrow 
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BORDEN WENT TO 
COLLEGE — AT A TOTAL 
COST OF A FEW STAMPS 


And the sole explanation is his name— 
BORDEN. It happened this way: 


He hoped to go to college and his parents 
hoped to send him. Then came the depres- 
sion. Tough blow for college hopes, including 
Borden's. 


But a friend learned of a service conceived 
to help the young Bordens of the nation. 
Peculiar service in a sense—it actually went 
about finding ways and means of showing 
students how they might go to college after 
all. 


NO, BORDEN DID NOT HAVE 
TO SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


While the service was in magazine form, 
Borden was not obliged to sell it. All he 
had to do was read it. STUDENT-AID was 
its name. It showed Borden that a promi- 
nent Eastern college has a fund to pay for 
the tuition of students named Borden. Also 
that Andersons, Murphys, Hudsons, (and 
others) are welcome at designated universi- 
ties without cost because they happen to be 
Andersons, Murphys, Hudsons, et cetera. 


ONE-ARMED BOYS, and daughters of 
foreign missionaries are offered free scholar- 
ships in specified colleges. As to those who 
are willing to lend money to pay for higher 
education, see STUDENT-AID for that’ in- 
formation too. 


STUDENT-AID, a new magazine presents 
serially the results of 5 years’ survey of 
more than 1000 educational institutions, 
gives information about all kinds of scholar- 
ships, loan funds, costs, curricula, and 
financial aid available; also a survey, state 
by state, of the educational opportunities of 
the country, and a discussion of leading 
degree-granting institutions for different 
professions—a different state and profession 
each month, 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS are now in 
greater demand than ever but many groups 
and organizations have special funds to give 
or lend students. Some colleges have special 
funds or “ear-marked” scholarships given 
for reasons other than scholastic standing. 

Of course, there are not enough scholar- 
ships or loan funds for everyone, so STU- 
DENT-AID is most helpful in showing when 
and where to apply. 


Make sure your school library subscribes 
and keeps a file. 


STU DENT-AID 
Editorial Offices: ‘14 ~* 
Lakeville 7 Connecticut 


Subscription Office: 
280-E Madison Ave., New York City 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
$3.00 a year — 4 years $10.00 
Current sample copy 25¢ 
The coupon makes it easy 


——_—oO oO er errr errr er ee ee er Ce er er er 


STUDENT-AID | 
280-E Madison Ave., N. ¥. C. | 


| 

; Please enter my subscription. for...... ! 
| 1 Yr. or 4 Yrs. I enclose check or l 
money order for ...... 1 Yr. or 4 Yrs. | 
! Name...... TEITTITITITI TTT Titre ; 
| 
AdGTOSS... 0000s seccccccecccccccscccess | 
! 
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Grand Cham's Diamond 


(Continued from page 6) 


Would it melt the diamond? 

Mrs. Perxrns: I won’t be cremated. 
There! Y’ve to get the deceased’s consent. 
I'm going to be buried when my time 
comes. 

Srrancer: (Pacing about in agitation 
while Mrs. Perkins controls the others by 
nods and winks.) What’s to be done? An 
emetic? 

Mrs. Perxrns: You'd better go ’ome and 
say it’s lost. 

Srrancer: It’s impossible. It can’t be. 
(He turns on the others.) The truth! 
Did she swallow it? If she did, she dies. 

Miss Perxtins: Oh, no, no. She didn’t. 

Mas. Perxins: You silly! 

Miss Perxins: Oh, Ma! 

Mr. Perkins: Ma, Ma, what can we do? 

Mas. Perkins: Y’ can ’old y’r tongues. 
Y’r no ’elp at all. 

Srrancer: What folly this is! What 
can you do with it? That diamond means 
death to you. Death! Destruction! You 
haven’t a chance of keeping it. You're 
mad. Your lives are now not worth a 
minute’s purchase. 

Miss Perxins: Give it up, Ma. 
you where it is. It’s—— 

Mrs. Perxrns: (In a terrible voice.) 
Stop! 

Mr. Perxrns: What can you do, Ma? 
Chuck it! Chuck it! 

Mas. Perxins: ’E don’t bluff me. ’E’s in 
a great ’urry. I believe ’e’s the thief. 

Srrancer: Thousand devils! We're 
wasting time. (He looks at the clock and 
then plucks out his watch.) Your clock’s 
slow. It’s stopped. It was that time when 
I came in. 

Miss Perkins: Tell him. Tell him. 

Mr. Perkins: Oh, chuck it! 

STRANGER: (Perceiving that he is getting 
“warm”.) What stopped the clock? 

Miss Perxins: (Hysterically.) Give it 


rll tell 


*im. 
Mrs. Perkins: Polly, I'm ashamed of 
yer. (A face appears at the window, but 


they do not see it.) 

Srrancer: Is it there? (He makes for 
the clock, and Mrs. Perxins throws her- 
self in front.) 

Mrs. Perxrns: No, it’s not; and y’ shan’t 
meddle with my furniture. 

Srrancer: (Pointing the revolver at 
her.) Move aside! 

Mrs. Perxins: Move aside yerself. 

Srrancer: (He hesitates, then turns the 
revolver on Miss Perxrns.) Is it there? 
Quick! 

(Miss Perxrins shrieks, a hand with a 
revolver in it is thrust through the empty 
pane, the revolver is fired, the STRANGER 
drops his, stamps, curses, and wrings his 
hands. A man opens the window sash and 
springs into the room.) 

Miss Perxrns: Albert! 

Mrs. Perxins: What! It’s Albert! 

(The Srrancer rushes to the switch and 
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turns off the light. 
and confusion. 


and the clock have gone, the others are 


distributed about the room, Mrs. Perxins 


sitting in the chair she first occupied.) 
Apert: Who’s got it? 
Mr. Perxtns: He’s gone. 
Miss Perxins: Oh! Albert! 
Axsert: Where’s the diamond? 
Mr. Perkins: It was in the clock. 
Ausert: The clock? Where is it? 
Miss Perxins: Oh! Albert! 


Mr. Perxrns: ’E’s taken it. ’E’s got the 
clock. : 
Mrs. Perkins: Nay, ’e ’asn’t. (She pro- 


duces the clock from under her petticoats.) 

Ausert: What is it? Have you got it? 

Mas. Perxrns: I’ve got it right enough. 
(She carries the clock to the chimneypiece, 
opens it, and takes out the diamond.) 
Will that gentleman come back? 

Auzert: No, he won't. 

Mrs. Perkins: How d’ y’ know? 

Ausert: I know. 

Mrs. Perxtns: Polly, just put that blind 
back, will yer? I don’t like bein’ too 
public. 

Miss Perxins: Oh! I daren’t. 

Axsert: Now, ma’am, give it to me. 

Mrs. Perkins: Eh? 

Ausert: Let’s have it. Quick. 

Mrs. Perxins: Where d’ you come in, 
Albert? 

Axsert: Come on. This’ll be the making 
o” me. 

Mrs. Perxins: O’ me too, I ’ope. 
hadn’t we all better be movin’? 

Miss Perkins: Where to, Ma? 

Mrs. Perkins: Out at the back door. 
Pack a few things in a bag. 


But 


Ausert: What are y’ up to? What y’r 
mean? 

Mrs. Perxins: Now, Albert, there’s no 
time to make explanations. We're all in 
at this, aren’t we? 

Ausert: Well—in a way. But look 
here—— 


Mrs. Perkins: South America’s the 
place, isn’t it? Do y’ know anythin’ o’ the 
sailings? Or ’ad we better cross to France? 
Better take the midnight train somewhere. 

Ausert: Has she gone dotty? 

Mars. Perxrns: Y’r all asleep. Come on, 
Polly. A few things in a bag. Now, Pa. 
Better put this light out, p’raps. Is the 
front door shut? Look at the time-table, 
Pa. (She is making for the door when 
Ausert intercepts her.) 

Axsert: Give me the diamond. I dunno 
what y’r talkin’ about. 

Mrs. Perxrns: Nay, I stick to this. 

Ausert: You can’t! What nonsense! 
Give it here! This job’s the makin’ o’ me. 
Let’s have it. 

Mrs. Perxins: Nay, it’s mine an’ I'll 
stick to it. 

Ausert: Yours! 

Mrs. Perxrns: Yes. Diamonds like this 
belongs to them as can get ’em. Nobody’s 
honest with things like this. I got it an’ 
y’ shall all share. But it’s mine. It’s 
mine. Eh! It’s a beauty. I'd stick to 
this if all the p’lice in London was after 
me. 

Atsert: Y’d do what? 

Mrs. Perxins: Nay, an’ Scotland Yard 
too. 

Ausert: Bah! I’m Scotland Yard. 

Mrs. Perxrns: What? 


Miss Perkins: Oh! Albert! 
Auzert: Didn’t y’ know? Didn't y’ 
guess? Didn’t y’ understand? What did 


y’ take me for? 
Mrs. Perkins: D’y mean to say——? 
Atsert: I mean t’ say it’s ’igh time I 
was on my way back with this diamond. 
The gang’s all rounded up by this time. 
Miss Perxins: The gang? 
Mrs. Perxrns: That feller was one of 
’em, then? Where is he? 
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Darkness, shouting, 
The light is turned on, 
The furniture is disarranged, the STRANGER 
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Ausert: He was copped when he left 
‘ere. Y’ didn’t know y’r ’ouse was sur- 
rounded. 

Mrs. Perxrns: But ’ow did the diamond 
come ’ere? ’Oo threw it in? 

Ausert: I did. 

Miss Perxrins: You did! 

Mr. Perkins: You! 

Apert: I did that. 

Mr. Perkins: Why? 

Avsert: Becos they were after me. I 
was a dead man if I stuck to it then. I 
threw it in ’ere to gain time and knowin’ 
the ‘ouse. 

Miss Perxrns: Well, I never! 

Avsert: They’re a desp’rate lot. 

Mr. Perxrns: It’s all most unusual. 
Never since I’ve been an ‘ouse ‘older ‘ave 
cay 

Miss Perxins: Oh, Albert! 
"ave told me. 

Avsert: I ‘ad my reasons. 

Mrs. Perkins: Y'r a detective, then? 

Axsert: I am that. So let’s ‘ave it. I tell 
yer | must be off. 

Mrs. Perxins: (Holding up the dia- 
mond, but away from him.) Look at it, 
Albert! 

Axsert: I see it. 

Mrs. Perkins: Can y’ be honest? 
at it! 

Asert: She’s off °er chump. 

Mr. Perkins: She doesn’t reely mean it. 
I've born a ’igh character all my life. 

Mrs. Perkins: (Passionately.) It’s my 
diamond. 

Miss Perxrns: I’m ashamed of my ma. 

Mr. Perxins: My employers ’as always 
put the utmost confidence in me. 

Avsert: What’s she up _ to? 
ma’am, you'll just ’and that over or 

Mrs. Perxtns: Or? 

Ausert: (He produces a whistle.) I 
wouldn’t ’andle yer myself. 

Mrs. Perxtns: That's it, is it? 

Arsert: That’s it. 

Mrs. Perxrns: Then ket it go the way it 
came. (She throws it through the win- 
dow.) 

Mr. Perkins: Old on. 
pane gone! 

Apzert: O ’ell. (He rushes out.) 

Miss Perkins: You'll ruin us, Ma. 

Mrs. Perxins: (Dusting one hand 
against the other.) A good shuttance. 

Miss Perxtns: (At the window.) Oh! 
I hope he'll find it. There he is, and a po- 
liceman’s with him. They've got it, I 
think. Yes, Albert, Albert! I wish he'd 
look up. They’re seeing if it’s damaged. 
There! He's waved his hand. 

Mrs. Perxtns: (She has settled into her 
chair.) Well, we've ’ad quite a busy 
evenin’! 

Miss Perxtns: I don’t 
Albert’ll think of you. 

Mrs. Perxrns: ’E’s not going to marry 
me, thank ’eaven. 

Mr. Perxtns: D’ y’ want t’ know what 
I think of yer? 

Mrs. Perkins: Go on! 
nation. 

Miss Perkins: I never thought to be 
ashamed of my own mother. 

Mr. Perxtns: Wantin’ in the very 
el'ments of morality. I wonder ‘ow Sos- 
siety °‘d get on if they was all like you. 

Mrs. Perxtns: Polly, put up that blind. 
It’s a bit chilly with them broken panes. 

Miss Perxrns: Most unladylike as well. 

(They settle down into their chairs 
again. Mrs. Perkins takes up her darn- 
ing and Mr. Perxtns the paper. After 
putting up the blind Miss Perkins returns 
to her puzzle.) 

Mrs. Perkins: Ow much did y’ say it 
was worth, Pa? 

Mr. Perkins: (Gruffy.) Never mind. 

Mrs. Perxrns: Well, I ’ad my bit o’ fun 


for onct. 
CURTAIN 


You might 


Look 


Now, 


There’s another 


know what 


Y’ve no ’mager- 


THE TEACHER'S COLUMN 


Tes were a lot of good things in 


the first issue of Scholastic which 

didn’t get mentioned in this column. 
“On Jargon,” for instance, by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, should be posted on the 
walls of every English and Journalism 
classroom. Take it from one.who reads 
$3,000 student manuscripts every year. 

Of equal interest is the Utopia series 
begun by Austin M. Worth in the Social 
Studies Section. Last year, Miriam Os- 
ness of Toledo, Scott H. S., wrote a plea 
in the Student Forum for a set of ideals 
and standards. She should find a partial 
answer in the Works articles. From the 
Happy Hunting Ground, Mt. Olympus, 
and the Pearly Gates down to Cabell’s 
Poictesme, Huxley’s Brave New World, 
and Technocracy, make-believe worlds 
have served to provide bewildered stu- 
dents with a set of ideals. 

One English teacher performed the in- 
teresting experiment of asking students 
to write their own conception of “the best 
of all possible worlds.” She received some 
interesting papers, although many of 
them were on a level with the one by the 
boy who wanted to live in a cave in a 
mountain made entirely of ice-cream. 


. 

Scholastic’: covers this year are to be 
concerned mainly with high school scenes, 
inside and outside the classroom. It is 
intended that this policy will serve to re- 
mind Scholastic readers that the study of 
literature, social subjects, and art may 
be directly applied to their immediate sur- 
roundings. 
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Frank Daggett, who taught last year 
in Atlanta, now in Jacksonville, reports 
te Miss Dorothy Emerson, of the Poetry 
Corner that he read Carl Sandburg’s work 
to his students, but he didn’t tell them it 
was poetry; and they loved it! Perhaps 
Ivanhoe would go better with the class if 
it were introduced as a scenario for a 
movie. 


. 

N.B. the Reading Race in the Student 
Section. Required reading is eligible for 
the list this year, so there will be no shirk- 
ing class work to ring in outside titles. 
The selection of a list is the hardest part 
of this contest. Your students may well 
try the stunt which helped one teacher 
win a prize in our Teaching Techniques 
contest last year. At the suggestion of 
a series appearing in Scholastic, she had 
her class scamper about to the important 
people in town and ask them What Books 
Meant the Most to them. Something like 
this should help any student get up a good 
list for the Reading Race. If there are 
enough participating in the Reading Race 
from your own classroom, you might post 
the weekly standings of the competitors, 
on a basis of the number of pages read. 
Although this system gives no weight to 
the choice of reading matter, it is excused 
in the judgment of at least one journalism 
teacher who advised his students, “Read 
everything! Even patent medicine ad- 
vertisements !” 

(Students can estimate the number of 
words read by multiplying the number 
of pages with the product of the number 
of lines in one page and the number of 
words in one line.) 














ENTER NOW! WORD BUILDING 


Do you know any three-letter words? 


CONTEST 


PRIZES 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 


Twenty Prizes of $1.00 


each 


One Hundred Prize Pack- 
ages of One Pound of 
Planters Peanuts 


How many can you make with the letters in 


ALWAYS DEMAND PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Start to build your list now. 


It’s lots of fun. 


And you can win a prize. 


RULES 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one is eligible 
« for the prizes. 
9 The object of the contest is to build a list of three- 
* letter words from the letters in ALWAYS DE- 
MAND PLANTERS PEANUTS. 
»e used more than once. Use only the first person 
present tense singular form of verbs. A_ word of 
several meanings may be used only one time. Do 
not use abbreviations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, suffixes, or 
prefixes. Do not use archaic or obsolete words, 
dialectic words, or variants. Foreign words which 
appear in the English section of standard dictionaries 
such as Webster's International, are acceptable. 


Any letter may 


3 Send an empty Planters Peanut bag bearing « 
* pictureof Mr. Peanut with your entry. If you can 
not obtain a bag. send a hand drawn picture of Mr 
Peanut instead. On the first page, write your name, 
ome. home address, city, state, and the total number 
of words in your list. Use only ong side of paper. 
4 Mail entries to Planters Contest, 1510, 155 East 
* 4%h St., New York, in time for them to arrive 
by midnight November 11, 1955. 
5 Prizes are for length and neatness of list. Judges’ 
* decision is final. Winners will be named in the 
Scholastic issue of December 9, 1955. In case of 
ties, full amount of the prize will be awarded both 
parties. 
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SURE! YOU'LL 


For here, in one 


40% BRAN 


delicious cereal — 


the bran for benefits you need... with 





other parts of wheat, for flavor you'll love 


ERE’S a way to keep fit that you'll 
like! Because Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes tastes so very good! And in 
addition this delicious, nutritious 
breakfast food offers you bulk your 
system needs ... to help keep food 
moving along the intestinal tract and 
thus avoid the harmful effects of con- 
stipation. 
You see, Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
contains the right amount of bran— 


combined with delicious other parts of 
wheat. That's why it has a grand, rich, 
nut-like flavor that just can’t be beat 
for goodness! And that, too, is why it 
gives you valuable extra benefits ... 
benefits you must have to keep in top- 
notch shape. 

So why not start now—today—to 
have a bowl of delicious Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes every morning? Eat it 
plain with milk or cream, or piled 
high with your favorite kind of fruit. 
You're sure to like it . . . and you'll 
see, almost at once, how much it helps 
to keep you regular and fit! 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes is a product 
of General Foods. At all grocers. 
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